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CERTAIN CONSIDERATIONS INVITING RE- 
APPRAISAL OF LA FE, BY ARMANDO 
PALACIO VALDES 


It is all too rare that an author is alive when a reappraisal of his 
work corrects a literary injustice. Armando Palacio Valdés is fortu- 
nately still alive, and it is quite in order for us to reconsider the quali- 
ties, good and bad, of La fe, his only really controversial novel. Times 
have changed, and we can afford to view the work dispassionately, as 
was impossible thirty or forty years ago. There is unappreciated evi- 
dence in the author’s Testimonio literario (1928), as well as internal 
evidence in La fe itself, which should make for a changed critical 
attitude toward La fe. 

Probably at the basis of the adverse criticism of La fe lay the con- 
viction that the book was in some way sacrilegious, since it presented 
as its chief character a young priest “atormentado por la duda.”* 
Palacio Valdés in this same “Declaracién” avows his entire orthodoxy 
and shows that he has been even more restrained than certain of the 
Church fathers in portraying the clergy. If sin there was in the per- 
formance of Palacio Valdés, it sprang from too active a devotion to 
an ideal rather than a human Church. 

What contributed to condemnation of La fe in its own day was a 
certain literary unorthodoxy which irritated the critics quite as much 
as the religious unorthodoxy irritated the devotos. It must be remem- 
bered that in the final quarter of the 1800's literary observers outside 
of France were eagerly watching for evidences of French naturalism 
in other literatures, and they saw such evidence at every glance 
whether it existed or not. If an author elaborated his characterization 
or plot, it became naturalistic piling up of detail. If a note of despair 
crept into a novel, it became naturalistic decadence. If an author 
wrote objectively, it was labeled naturalistic sordidness. So we might 
continue indefinitely. It mattered little that all these objectionable 
qualities were found in other schools of literature ; if observed in the 


1 La fe, Declaracién del autor, p. 5. 
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eighties or ‘nineties, they were commonly assigned to the influence of 
French naturalism. We know that Victor Hugo goes into more de- 
tail, for example, in Notre Dame de Paris and in Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer, than most orthodox naturalists. We know that Balzac ha- 
bitually looked upon the objective, if not the seamy, side of life; yet 
he was early enough to be only the grandfather of naturalism. As for 
melancholy and despair, we need not seek far in any field of litera- 
ture ; these are emotional states used by all schools, scarcely more by 
naturalism than by classicism. Romanticism made of despair and 
melancholy the very corner stones of its edifice, yet with Zola and 
Guy de Maupassant these psychological conditions become the sole 
possession of naturalism. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly voices the frequent complaint that La fe is 
impregnated with French naturalistic influence, thus losing much of 
the potential Spanish atmosphere : 


Hacia 1880, el naturalismo francés atraves6 los Pirineos y se puso de 
moda entre los jévenes novelistas espafioles. Uno de los primeros en darle 
acogida fue D. Armando Palacio Valdés (n. 1853) ... En estas dos novelas 
[La espuma and La fe], que tuvieron gran resonancia, el Sr. Palacio 
Valdés renunciaba en parte a su caracter nacional; cambiando los nom- 
bres, podria tomarselas por notables versiones de originales franceses. 
Felizmente, el Sr. Palacio Valdés no siguié por este camino imitativo y 
de pesada satira.? 


Such a statement is easily made, and is readily taken up by critics 
who like literary labels. It is hard to prove, but it does not need proof ; 
it needs credulity. Much of it is true; much of it is certainly untrue. 
For instance, the thought pattern of La fe is not at all French; it is 
distinctly Spanish. Reason, rationalism, logic, and kindred systematic 
types of thought are certainly more French than Spanish. Among 
the nations of Europe, France has an admittedly pre-eminent place 
for these mental techniques. La fe describes the struggles of a young 
priest against reason, logic, and the rational philosophers; yet even 
this struggle is not depicted in the emotionless and systematic manner 
of a naturalist. It follows the Spanish mode of reasoning from feel- 
ing, sentiment, tradition, and the heart. A French priest pictured as 
overcoming scepticism and doubt through faith would be more likely 
to emerge with a compromise solution of his problem reasonably 
worked out than with a blinding and an unarguing faith. Obviously, 


2 Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Historia de la literatura espaiiola, pp. 323-24. 
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such discussion is more a matter of probabilities than demonstrable 
fact ; yet it is true that throughout La fe sentiment, emotion, and the 
subjective have the upper hand of reason and system in spite of the 
philosophers so often mentioned. The psychology of today is suf- 
ficiently different from that of the 1880’s so that we are not distressed 
at the picture of a priest struggling successfully with doubt; rather 
we regard it as definitely inspiring. We are no longer afraid of 
such terms as “naturalism” ; we have far more actual enemies to fight 
than names manufactured by literary scholastics. 

Palacio Valdés aided his critics’ shortsightedness by openly con- 
fessing a taint of naturalism and begging forgiveness : 


La moda se nos impone: el que pretenda sustraerse a ella queda sumer- 
gido. Al comienzo de mi carrera literaria la avalancha de los naturalistas 
franceses lo habia arrollado todo. Quien no penetrase en los burdeles y 
nos hiciese saber lo que alli ocurre o no tuviese arrestos para describir en 
cien apretadas paginas los productos alimenticios que se exhiben en un 
mercado (el rojo inflamado de las zanahorias contrastando con la nota 
argentada de las sardinas, etc.) era tenido por un literato anticuado y 
chirle. Cuando publiqué mi segunda novela Marta y Maria, un joven 
naturalista, amigo mio, me dijo: “Esta bien, querido, pero todo eso es agua 
tibia.” Pasé la ola, sin embargo, y esta florecita regada con agua tibia que 
broté hace treinta y cuatro afios, aun no se ha marchitado por completo. 

Acatar servilmente el gusto del publico, poner el oido a los rumores de 
la calle y adular los caprichos del amo es algo que degrada al escritor. No 
era ésa mi cuenta. Preferi pasar inadvertido a marchar encadenado al 
carro triunfal de los naturalistas franceses. 

No obstante, lo confieso con dolor, todavia ejercieron sobre algunas de 
mis novelas perniciosa influencia. Al repasarlas en este momento por la 
tarea que se me impone, observo redundancias, prosaismos, puerilidades, 
hijas de un afan desmedido de realismo. Era el agua que se bebia en 
aquella época. No habia llegado a penetrarme por completo de que las 
novelas se componen de retratos, no de fotografias. Las ultimas que 
escribi se han librado del contagio. 

Quisiera borrar las manchas que afean las otras. Si se me permitiese 
rehacerlas quedarian seguramente menos mal. No me creo autorizado 
para ello. En la vida como en el arte debemos cargar con los pecados de la 
juventud ... Ruego al lector que cuando tropiece en mis obras con alguna 


(aventura) harto plebeya la desprecie; pero no al autor que ya esta 
arrepentido.® 


8 Foreword to the Calleja (1917) edition of the Paginas escogidas of Pala- 
cio Valdés, pp. 12-14. 
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Several facts stand out from even a superficial reading of this 
statement of Palacio Valdés. First, he believes himself to have been 
thoroughly attacked by the virus of naturalism, but he also believes 
himself to have recovered from the disease. Next and more impor- 
tant, there emerges from these lines a fairly clear idea of what Palacio 
Valdés thought naturalism was. Two samples which he offers us con- 
sist of (1) life in burdeles, and (2) a minute description of the food 
products displayed in a market. Of course these two subjects are in 
no way restricted to naturalism. Either one might be treated by the 
romantic or by the realistic schools with entire propriety, though the 
treatment would be quite different. Finally, he observes redundancias, 
prosaismos, and puerilidades in some of his novels which he would 
wipe out as naturalistic. This is important to our understanding of 
the relation of Palacio Valdés to this literary school because there 
is nothing here to show that he knew what naturalism really was. 
The three literary vices mentioned are to be found in Victor Hugo, 
the romantic, much more often than in Guy de Maupassant, the natu- 
ralist. The terse style of Flaubert does not err on the side of redun- 
dancy, prosiness, or puerility. Zola may at times offer evidence of 
these vices, but only at times, and then not when he is most natural- 
istic. 

Palacio Valdés gives us a very good clue to his early literary 
status. He thought he was a naturalist, but he was in fact only one 
kind of realist. He speaks of his “afdén desmedido de realismo.” No 
doubt this is precisely what Palacio Valdés did feel, and his occasional 
lapses into redundancy, puerility, and prosiness are more consistent 
with excessive realism than with naturalism. The naturalistic spirit 
was not in him. He recognizes this fact for Marta y Maria, which 
he defends. It was agua tibia to his naturalistic friend, but it lived 
while many more pretentious literary efforts fell by the wayside. 

Occasional literary historians today recognize that naturalism 
really had less influence upon Palacio Valdés than the critics of his 
earlier works thought, and less than he himself believed. César Barja 
in his Libros y autores modernos states the facts clearly and concisely : 


Por la época en que comienza a escribir pudiera sospecharse ser tam- 
bien Palacio Valdés un cultivador mas de la novela naturalista, y asi, en 
efecto, se le ha considerado repetidas veces. Ante el testimonio de su obra 
hay que rechazar toda sospecha en tal sentido. Serian a lo sumo elementos 
aislados del naturalismo cuanto podria descubrirse en sus novelas, y mas 
por lo que a la superficie de la técnica que por lo que al fondo de la filo- 
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sofia del naturalismo se refiere; la inspiracién, el sentido, la misma técnica 
en general, por el contrario, van por camino totalmente distinto.* 


When Palacio Valdés tried most to imitate naturalism, as appar- 
ently he did try, he achieved merely a more detailed, less cheerful, 
more melodramatic variant of his normal novel. 

Yet it is curious how long the naturalistic aura has clung to 
Palacio Valdés in the eyes of literary critics. As late as 1933 we find 
the usually astute José A. Balseiro in his Novelistas espatioles mo- 
dernos (p. 409) agreeing with Fitzmaurice-Kelly. In 1929, Warren, 
in his Modern Spanish Literature, summed up succinctly but incor- 
rectly the three periods in this author’s novels: 


.... in his earlier writing, his first period, he is a realist in the Span- 
ish manner, and this is perhaps the style most fitted to his character. His 
second manner shows him under the influence of French naturalism; 
while in his third he has a marked tendency toward idealism.® 


There is something almost pathetic in such a definite classification 
of the novels of any author, particularly Palacio Valdés. It implies 
the absence of idealism in Marta y Maria, for example, and allows the 
novel only realism. Novels of the type of La novela de un novelista 
would be classed as of the third or idealistic period ; 1921, its date of 
publication, is certainly late enough. Yet there is an abundance of 
realism in it. Again, there is no reason why the same novel may not 
present characteristics of all three periods; it may be realistic, natu- 
ralistic, and idealistic all at the same time, even as life is. Literary 
criticism is merely shutting itself up in an ivory tower when it de- 
mands simplifications not consistent with life itself. 

Probably such classifications are chiefly at fault because they 
ignore the internal evidence of the novels classified. In La fe, for in- 
stance, the internal evidence is important and easily found. The story, 
as all devotees of Palacio Valdés will recollect, is simple enough. The 
novel opens with a picture of Padre Gil, the character studied in 
greatest detail, celebrating his first mass in his home church. The 
new priest, above all a sincere man, shortly becomes obsessed with the 
idea of converting the rationalist, Don Alvaro Montesinos. In order 
to do this, he studies the philosophers himself, and of course goes 
through a very painful period of spiritual gestation. Eventually he 


*P. 378. SP. 166. 
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conquers mere intellect; he achieves the crowning glory of trium- 
phant faith. This is the constructive part of the novel, but it is toned 
up with a highly colored action in which a neurotic Obdulia tries to 
entangle the child-like priest into a clandestine love affair. She suc- 
ceeds only in compromising Padre Gil in the eyes of the world and, 
by giving false testimony, has him condemned to prison for attempted 
seduction. Meanwhile Padre Gil has regained his faith. He is quite 
indifferent to imprisonment. In the last analysis he is the only one 
who wins. 

There is melodrama certainly in this story. The trial of Padre 
Gil is melodramatic, and even the concluding picture of the priest, 
in jail yet happy in winning back his faith, is melodrama. Yet it is 
neither impossible, nor is it morbidly naturalistic. If anything, it is 
too optimistic. 

Palacio Valdés wanted above all to help those who were besieged 
by religious doubts to realize that such doubts could be conquered: 


Declaro que cuando escribi esta obra... pensaba ...en todos los cris- 
tianos ... y que mi propdésito mas intimo fué el ayudar a la salvacion ... 
Por la gracia de Dios... algo he logrado. Al publicarse la traduccién 
inglesa de ella, una sefiora protestante escribia a la traductora: “j Oh, 
cuanto dolor, cuanta amargura me habria evitado el libro que usted acaba 
de traducir si hubiese caido hace tres afios en mis manos! He viajado, he 
leido, he consultado con muchos pastores, y no he podido hallar reposo 
hasta después de haberlo leido.” 3; Se sorprenderan los hombres de corazén 
si les digo que ninguna riqueza de la tierra, ningun clamor de la fama, 
pagarian la alegria que senti al leer tales palabras ?* 


It will be noticed that Palacio Valdés specifically mentions “hom- 
bres de corazén” as those who will understand his attitude in writing 
La fe, but he does not definitely rule out literary critics. 

Palacio Valdés is eighty-one years old this year, 1934; we have 
all the literary material necessary to form reasonably safe judgments 
of his work. We know from the evidence of his later books that his 
declaration of intention in writing La fe was sincere. We may well 
question his method, his plan, his control and development of charac- 
ter, even his knowledge of humanity, but we cannot fairly question 
the sincerity of one who considers the saving of one soul from re- 
ligious doubt as above all riches and fame. In all his works the same 
beneficent intention is manifest in various manners, from the healthy 


® La fe, Declaracién del autor, pp. 7-8. 
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idealism of Marta y Maria to the kindly philosophy of the Doctor 
Angélico books. Palacio Valdés is too good a story-teller to allow a 
thesis to intrude into every narrative, but the beneficent intention is 
never hard to find. 


Warren denies even this intention ; he sees only commercialism in 
La fe: 


Valdés does not write to pain the church, but to please the people; he 
wants something sensational which will sell and make money.’ 


This is palpably untrue, for Palacio Valdés needed no keen busi- 
ness sense to know that the Hermana San Sulpicio type of novel is a 
far better business proposition than the La fe thesis novel; the for- 
mer always had an assured sale, but it is the one type which he does 
not try to continue. 

Warren further criticizes La fe: 


The chief. purpose of a novel is the creation and presentation of char- 
acters. The purpose of La fe is to represent the mental development of 
the hero, a young priest. It fails. There is a great deal of dull psychology, 
influenced by Paul Bourget, and yet more of argument pro and con, too 
obviously “got up” out of books for the purpose. All this is rather dismal. 
Valdés himself feels that it is so; he must think of his readers, largely 
feminine, and the theological doubts of a priest will not interest them. 
What will interest them is the priest’s love affair, and if this is made 
savoury, it will interest the men as well... 8 


We need not reply to most of this criticism, though it would be 
easy to ridicule several of these statements. Warren calls into ques- 
tion the authenticity of the religious experience of Padre Gil, 
struggling through a maze of philosophical questioning toward a 
simple and direct relation to Deity. This is the heart of the whole 
matter, and fortunately we have unappreciated evidence in the novel- 
ist’s Testimonio literario (1929) that the whole course of Padre Gil’s 
religious experience was taken almost chapter and verse from the life 
of Palacio Valdés himself. Far from being “got up” to impress a 
public, it was autobiographical. Most important of all, the Spanish 
novelist does not merely declare this religious experience his own; 
any such declaration might be questioned as prejudiced. He outlines 
his own experience, and we see by simple comparison that it is nearly 
identical with that of Padre Gil. 


7 Warren, op. cit., I, 170. 8 Ibid., p. 171. 
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Consider the novelist’s struggle toward faith as depicted on pages 
27-41 of the Testimonio literario: 


A los catorce 0 quince afios no pude menos de pensar que si yo hubiese 
nacido en Londres, seria protestante, y en Constantinopla musulman. 
Perdi la fe. No la perdi, como suele acaecer en la adolescencia, por la 
embriaguez de los sentidos, sino por el abuso del razonamiento. 


Here enters the struggle between reason and faith, paralleling 
that of Padre Gil in La fe. The testimony continues: 


Asi pas6é algtin tiempo. Creia en el deber, en el heroismo, en la pureza, 
en la abnegaciOn, pero no sentia la necesidad de atar estas venerables 
ideas al carro de la religion. 

Lleg6é un dia, no obstante, en que comprendi que todas estas hermosas 
cosas, por si mismas y solas no tenian valor alguno, pasaban a la cate- 
goria de instintos, como las de las abejas y las hormigas. ; Donde encontrar 
el fundamento de la bondad que yo respetaba y adoraba con toda mi alma? 
Este problema comenzé a preocuparme suavemente, luego con mas fuerza 
y por fin de un modo tragico. En suma, senti la necesidad de nacer otra 
vez. 

Me acometié un anhelo vivisimo de fe. Senti en mi interior que sin 
la fe no podria jamas vivir ni feliz ni tranquilo y me resolvi a conseguirla, 
costase lo que costase. Dos caminos se me presentaron para ello, el que 
aconseja Pascal, el de abrutececerse (s'abrutir) esto es, el agua ben- 
dita, las novenas, rosarios, etc., o el estudio de la filosofia. Como la per- 
spectiva del embrutecimiento no despertaba en mi atractivo alguno, opté 
por el segundo. Me puse a estudiar con verdadero encarnizamiento ... 


The beginning of the author’s search through philosophy for 
truth does not need the dramatic clash with a rationalistic Don Alvaro, 
such as the novelist gives Padre Gil in La fe. It is the more normal 
awakening of a thoughtful and sincere mind to the various possibil- 
ities in the universe; the awakening of Padre Gil is more dramatic, 
more painful, and more unconscious. Yet fundamentally they are 
the same, and after the start novelist and priest travel the same tor- 
tuous and soul-racking path: 


Nadie puede imaginarse la metafisica que he deglutido en pocos afios, 
ni las formidables indigestiones que he padecido. No obstante ...no me 
arrepiento de aquellas orgias. Convengo en que la lectura de los filésofos 
es estéril casi siempre y funesta muchas veces, pero nos alza de tal modo 
sobre el mundo de la animalidad, que debemos dar por bien empleado el 
tiempo que a ella hemos consagrado, aunque el producto sea precario. 
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... no tardé en llegar a la siguiente conclusién: Todo sistema metafisico, 
por complicado y sabio que aparezca, tiene siempre por fundamento un 
acto de la intuicién. Quiero decir que ninguna verdad del orden metafisico 
llega a nosotros en virtud de un razonamiento, sino de un modo directo 
y espontaneo ... 


Palacio Valdés was thinking only of his own experience when he 
wrote these words, yet they explain precisely why he made the reso- 
lution of Padre Gil’s doubts no matter of pure reasoning, but rather 
“un acto de la intuicién.” To many readers of a more rational mind, 
or to those of a phlegmatic disposition, this coming of pure faith to 
Padre Gil during his trial for seduction of the pathological Obdulia 
may seem unjustified and unmotivated. To Palacio Valdés it is pre- 
cisely as it should and does happen in life. It is realism in its best 
sense, as it is a normal modus credendi. 

Palacio Valdés elaborates this instinctual path to faith: 


Las grandes verdades llegan a nosotros bafiadas de luz y magestad, no 
escondidas detras de un silogismo. Esperar que al fin de largos y prolijos 
razonamientos hemos de hallar la verdad, es como si una noche nos fati- 
gasemos buscando alojamiento teniendo un lecho comodo en nuestra casa 
para reposar ... 

Hay algo por encima de eso que Ilamamos raz6n, y este algo es la 
presencia en nuestra alma de una luz sobrenatural. Esta luz no alumbra 
tal o cual rincén del entendimiento ni nos ayuda a resolver tal o cual 
problema, sino que inunda de claridad nuestro espiritu y nos pone en con- 
dicion de resolverlos todos de una vez. Es una razén mas alta que la que 
asi denominamos; es una revelacién que viene del centro mismo de nues- 
tro ser; es el oraculo del alma. 


Toward middle age Palacio Valdés found complete faith: 


Como Dante, en medio de la vida hallé el camino que debia conducirme 
a la dicha. Trabajar y vivir y comprender que por detras del velo de los 
acontecimientos hay una suprema realidad que nos mira, que nos guia y 
nos reclama ... 

Confianza en Dios. He aqui la clave de toda verdad y toda dicha. Dios 
nos conoce y nos ama... 

Cumplamos la ley de Cristo y creeremos en Cristo... Para obtener la 
fe es necesario desear la fe. Quien nada desea nada encontrara... Los 
tesoros de este mundo y también los del otro sdlo perteneceran al que los 
desea. 


Herein lies whatever value Padre Gil’s struggle through philoso- 
phy had for him. It was desire for certainty of belief which led 
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him to delve deeper and deeper; it was the same desire which led 
Palacio Valdés through the same search. Both wanted faith and 
faith alone, and both found faith in the same bajo de luz after a 
painful period of philosophic groping. If they had subconsciously 
sought reason, as did Voltaire, they would have found reason, for this 
is the conclusion of the whole matter for Palacio Valdés and for 
Padre Gil. 

All this shows clearly enough the sincerity of the religious ex- 
perience depicted by Palacio Valdés in La fe, and it shows the essen- 
tial parallelism of his own experience and that of Padre Gil. It 
should dispose once and for all of the charge of commercialism 
which Warren makes.® The only angle on which the author is vulner- 
able is that of technique, for, no matter what the intentions of Palacio 
Valdés, it might be said that he did not carry them out very skillfully 
in La fe. 

We have already admitted certain defects in the novel, for ex- 
ample, the melodrama of various scenes. Many readers resent the 
whole Obdulia episode, not confining their objections, as most do, 
to the attempted seduction of the priest. Perhaps this is reasoning 
more from the heart than from the head. Logically there is certainly 
no reason why a priest should not be put under some slight tempta- 
tion; furthermore, the best religious organizations may occasionally 
attract an unwholesome individual like Obdulia, but this is no more 
against the religious organization than it would be an attack on the 
colleges if she happened to be a student. In such matters there is no 
absolutism. An author depicts a scene as he sees it; it is no more 
right or wrong than some other interpretation quite different. 

Yet Palacio Valdés goes beyond the limit of probability in de- 
scribing this journey of Padre Gil with Obdulia to a supposititious 
convent. Padre Gil is lamblike and innocent as a babe, and this is 
consonant with the whole story of Padre Gil’s priesthood. Yet even a 
lamb, perhaps especially a lamb, is normally quick to scent a wolf ap- 
proaching ; Padre Gil is a trifle too innocent. The whole conclusion 
of the novel is thrown into too vivid a light. We accept the picture 
of Padre Gil’s intense inner joy on recovering his faith, his indiffer- 
ence to jail and trials, but we balk a little at the unnecessary dig at 
science which the author takes in presenting the two pseudo-scien- 
tists measuring Padre Gil’s head, weighing his utterances for indica- 


® Loc. cit. 
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tions of dementia praecox and the like. There is more of Sinclair 
Lewis in this than of Palacio Valdés. 

Such details are little enough to bring against La fe. Even in 
technique all is not on the side of the hostile critics. Palacio Valdés 
has created in La fe any number of characters who live, by whatever 
standard we judge them. Who can forget the redoubtable Don 
Miguel, the insinuating Don Narciso, the good but simple Don Nor- 
berto, the animalistic Don Restituto, the virginal Dofia Teodora, the 
tricky wife of Don Alvaro, the cymbal-sounding Don Peregrin, the 
mean-spirited Osuna? Palacio Valdés may have many defects as a 
novelist, but he has a genius for creating human beings, individuals 
who can be mistaken for no one else. We may not like them. We 
may condemn what they do, but they live. Surely this is one of the 
highest literary functions possible in a novelist. 

Of La fe we could almost echo the words of Barlow concerning 
José° that “The chief characteristics in the style of Palacio Valdés 
are simplicity and sincerity.” La fe does not show as much simplicity 
as José, but of sincerity there is no end. This is the only literary rule 
which Palacio Valdés recognizes as valid. As Barlow further ob- 
serves in the same Introduction: “There is accuracy of observation 
and description, but the reader never gets the impression that the 
realism of Palacio Valdés is the result of notebook and pencil, nor 
does he ever find it necessary to be revolting in order to be real. 
Good taste and a discriminating sense of humor are always in evi- 
dence.” Of José this is no doubt true, but both the good taste and the 
sense of humor are subject to question in La fe. Indeed, the subject- 
matter alone in La fe tended to reduce these desirable qualities, for 
any individual deeply concerned with religion can hardly be expected 
to take it lightly. The really remarkable fact is that there is so little 
in La fe which contravenes good taste. The Obdulia incident, re- 
grettable as it is, has no more to do with good or bad taste than has 
gout or measles; such conditions occur, and so do the Obdulias. 

Summing up, then, the evidence of the book itself studied in 
conjunction with the author’s Testimonio literario, we must conclude 
that too much attention has been paid to this label of naturalism in 
judging La fe. The faults of La fe are the pardonable errors of lit- 
erary judgment induced by the author’s own strength of feeling in the 
matter of religious experience, since his own experience parallels that 


10 Armando Palacio Valdés, José. Edited by Joseph W. Barlow, p. xix. 
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of Padre Gil «nd presumably was the source of the latter. The mis- 
understanding of the book by critics and the public has been due 
chiefly to their emotional reactions to its problem and to its question- 
able technique rather than to the novel itself. 

Perhaps we can now be more fair to this literary experiment of 
Palacio Valdés. The author never tried to write another novel on this 
subject ; the critics succeeded in killing a book which they could not 
put in the usual Spanish groove. The general public did not then want 
sincerity of religious experience from Palacio Valdés; it wanted 
pleasant little stories, local color, romancing, and homespun philoso- 
phy. There are signs that a more tolerant generation is on its way, 
ready for the message which Palacio Valdés undoubtedly had to give. 
La fe will yet be considered a great novel. 


WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
GoucHER COLLEGE 











THE TEACHER OF SPANISH IN THE 
PRESENT ORDER* 


Proceeding under the impression that this gathering was to have 
been concerned primarily with ways and means of promoting interest 
in the study of Spanish, and in the presentation of a series of papers 
dealing with what seems to be a crisis in the history of Spanish 
teaching in this country, I had prepared a rather lengthy talk upon one 
phase of this subject. A reading of the program for this meeting 
brought to my attention the fact that I was to be almost alone in this 
respect. Consequently, I have reduced my composition, and offer 
the following observations with the hope that they will prove worthy 
of some consideration. 

With the present trend in education away from modern languages, 
teachers of Spanish are confronted with the problem of establishing 
the position which this language is to occupy in a new curriculum. 
Accepting a shift in emphasis, and considering international plans 
for social and economic reconstruction, it should be borne in mind 
that, since there are nineteen Spanish-speaking nations with whom 
we have diplomatic, commercial, and cultural relations, Spanish 
should be the least affected by any change which might be forth- 
coming. Aside from its practical value (which the American people 
have not been able to appreciate), the speech of Spain and Spanish 
America carries within itself a cultural and civilizing force equal to 
that of any other modern tongue. 

We are living in an age when men are seeking values, and yet 
reports from many sections of the country during the past few years 
indicate a decrease in the enrollment in Spanish classes to a more 
alarming extent than is the case with other modern languages. There 
are those who would deny this, but why is there so much smoke if 
there is no fire? Many and varied are the reasons advanced for this 
downward trend, ranging from prejudice against Spanish to budget 
slashing and economic depression. Perhaps it would not be a waste 
of time to hold the magnifying glass over us teachers of Spanish, 
for we have pointed our finger at everybody and everything outside 
of the profession in an effort to arrive at a formula for the alleviation 


* Read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1933. 
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of our ills. To my knowledge, the teacher of Spanish in the present 
order has received little, if any, consideration. 

Previous to 1914, except in some of our major universities and 
more progressive high schools, Spanish received slight attention 
from our educational authorities. Within a few years it found itself 
occupying a prominent place in the curricula of many of our insti- 
tutions of learning, so prominent, in fact, that in 1920 there were 
some 200,000 students of Spanish in the United States. However, 
the circumstances which attended this increase in registration were 
artificial, and were anything but sensible or flattering. Spanish went 
up because another language went down, and not because of a sincere 
belief in its value on the part of those in authority. To use a phrase 
employed in 1918, it was but a “substitute for German.” The records 
of that time show, unfortunately, that there were teachers who took 
full advantage of the prevailing mood to attack German in order to 
push Spanish ahead. An interest thus stimulated, without a legiti- 
mate sustaining force, will not endure. 

The sharp rise in the enrollment in Spanish classes, and the 
numerous additions of the language to the curricula of our educa- 
tional institutions, was accompanied by a proportionate demand for 
teachers and texts. Those of you who have been teachers of Spanish 
since that time know only too well the nature of the situation in the 
years immediately following the original impetus to which reference 
has been made. In May, 1919, a reviewer found “over one hundred 
errors and omissions” in a single edition destined for classroom use.” 
In December of the same year our President, recognizing the seri- 
ousness of the teacher problem in view of the leaping figures in 
Spanish registration, advocated “our utmost efforts to improve the 
instruction in Spanish, both in the high school and the college.’’* 

Through the years Spanish texts have been improved to the point 
where they display the highest quality of scholarly work, and can 
stand on a par with the texts used in the teaching of any other 
language. Likewise, many men and women have dedicated years to 
serious study in preparation for the teaching of Spanish, and today 


1 Figure taken from J. C. Cebrian, “On Italian and Spanish,” in Hispanta, 
Vol. III, No. 1 (February, 1920), p. 8. 


2 See Hispania, Vol. II, No. 13 (May, 1919), pp. 164-65. 


8 Lawrence A. Wilkins, “The President’s Address,” in Hispania, Vol. III, 
No. 1 (February, 1920), p. 17. 
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we have hundreds of high-school teachers and college instructors and 
professors who constitute an effective teaching medium. With this 
great progress in mind, I have reason to believe that for the many 
competent teachers of Spanish there is an equal number who are not 
equipped to offer efficient instruction. The improvement in textbooks 
has not been attended by a parallel betterment in teaching. It would 
be manifestly unfair to expect every teacher of Spanish to be a 
Ticknor, a Hills, or a Marden, for few are called to duplicate their 
efforts ; but it is certainly not unreasonable to expect every teacher of 
Spanish to be thoroughly conversant with the elements of Spanish 
grammar, and to be able to reproduce the speech sounds of the 
Spanish language with some degree of correctness. 

During the past several years I have been most interested in 
teachers of Spanish, their methods and their success. I have seldom 
passed up an opportunity to inquire of a new acquaintance, or a new 
registrant, relative to his training in Spanish, if he has studied this 
language. Before the year is over my own students are questioned 
concerning this matter. From these sources I have secured infor- 
mation which is responsible for the following conclusions : 

1. In many cases the student, or graduate, has slight regard for 
his training in Spanish. 

2. Others are no longer interested, feeling that they have not 
profited by their early contacts with Spanish. 

3. Others continue Spanish in college only because they do not 
care to undergo the hardships incident to starting another language. 

4. After having had two or three years of Spanish in the high 
school, many students take up another language, and before their 
college life is over they have taken advanced work in it. 

5. Very few students have been convinced that Spanish is as 
desirable as the other languages. 

6. About one-half of the individuals I have questioned have a 
healthy regard for their high-school or college instructor, and this 
is borne out in their later work, or in their knowledge of Spanish. 

7. Spanish is a “tail-ender” in many departments, and not in- 
frequently it receives the teaching talent which is available, but which 
is not necessarily the most desirable. In too many cases it is the 
teacher of another language, whose only virtue, in so far as Spanish 
is concerned, is his ability to keep one lesson ahead of the class. 
Needless to say, his interest in Spanish is next to none at all. 

8. It is not unusual for teachers to be asked, or required, to fill in, 
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and in order to do so they either study by themselves or take a sum- 
mer’s or a year’s work in Spanish and thus “qualify” to teach the 
subject. (Only this term a graduate student asked permission to 
audit one of my elementary courses, explaining that he will be ex- 
pected to teach Spanish next year in the high school to which he is 
going as a teacher of French.) 

The responsibility for the conditions which I have only outlined 
rests primarily upon those heads of department or others in authority 
who are charged with the duty of selecting teachers. If they are not 
interested in Spanish they should at least be conservative with public 
funds, and give the taxpayer the most for his money by greater care 
in the purchase of service. 

In 1920 it was said: “.. . . the teaching of Spanish in the sec- 
ondary schools, at least, of this country, is not one whit worse than 
is the instruction in French.”* The same writer pointed out that we 
needed only time to improve matters. We have had some thirteen 
years in which to do better, but still things are pretty bad all around, 
for I have been told by teachers of German and French that what I 
have said applies to the teaching of their languages as well as it does 
to Spanish. Furthermore, they say that the voicing of these opinions 
will serve only to supply ammunition to those who find no place in 
a revised curriculum for the modern languages. If poor teaching is 
one of the criteria for eliminating certain studies, many subjects, in- 
cluding some of the supposedly most valuable, would have a difficult 
task maintaining their position. We are interested in the solution 
of our problem, which is the establishing of Spanish on a more solid 
foundation in our schools and colleges. We are not looking for 
excuses, but for constructive ideas. If the methods used in the 
teaching of other languages are valuable, or if the administrative 
technique of other departments is better than ours, then, by all means, 
let us adopt them. But we want none of their weaknesses, either as a 
part of our pedagogical baggage, or as an apology for our own 
deficiencies. 

In order to effectually contend with this matter, we are called 
upon to supply much more than a statement of its actuality. A well- 
defined scheme of action, issuing from a fusion of ideas, should re- 
sult in an effective attack upon this important part of a larger prob- 
lem. As has been so appropriately suggested in the October issue of 


4 Lawrence A. Wilkins, op. cit., p. 17. 
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our journal, we must pave our academic highways with propaganda, 
keeping them free from ruts of ignorance, injustice, and prejudice 
through the regular dissemination of the proper kind of information. 
But even with these precautions the four-lane, solid-concrete highway 
will not suffice if the motor is not in good running order. The motor 
I have in mind is the teaching element. A student stimulated to fur- 
ther study by a competent and enthusiastic teacher constitutes an 
invaluable recruiting agent, but, as Miss Mary Weld Coates remarks, 
“let us realize that every time we fail to interest a pupil... . we 
are hurting the cause of Spanish more than any attack on language 
teaching.”® 

In our program of intrenchment we must look within as well as 
without for forces of destriiction. We should, therefore, constantly 
strive to improve ourselves as teachers, offer to our students every 
particle of information and inspiration of which we are capable, and 
oppose with every means at our disposal the entrance into our field 
of those individuals who belong elsewhere. 

Since its organization The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish has performed a service to the profession difficult to over- 
estimate. Some of our members have rendered great assistance in 
the task of informing the public on the practical and cultural benefits 
accruing to the student of Spanish. Every teacher of this language 
should be prepared to carry on where these leave off. 

If a problem as fundamentally important as this be ignored, we 
can look for the same variety of criticism which language teachers 
have suffered for many years. Let us belie the common opinion that 
languages cannot be taught in cages. With proper study, and the 
co-operation of all of our members, it is not an impossible task. 

Toward this end allow me to make the following suggestions: 

1. That a national survey be made to determine the requirements 
for teaching Spanish, and the methods employed in the selection of 
teachers, in the various states of the Union. (The results of a 
survey of this kind should establish the reasons for good or bad 
teaching. ) 

2. That an accrediting agency of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish be established, whose members, located at con- 


5 “Spanish in the New Curriculum,” in Hispania, Vol. XVI, No. 3 (Octo- 
ber, 1933), p. 238. 
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venient points throughout the United States, could personally inter- 
view aspirants to the Association’s approval. 

3. That more space be given in Hispania to the problems of 
the secondary school teacher of Spanish, and that these teachers be 
encouraged to submit their problems and observations to the As- 
sociation with a view to study and comment in the pages of our 
journal. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity to address a meeting of our Association. In these times varied 
opinion is most desirable, and if the foregoing remarks suggest any- 
thing of value to our cause I shall be happy. 


Jost Epmunpbo EsPINosa 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 








“GEOGRAPHY”* 


“Should I learn Spanish?” asks the ambitious young American. 
Well, I am a teacher of Spanish, and this audience is composed of 
teachers of Spanish, so the answer ought not to be hard to guess. It 
is “Yes, by all means, you should !” 

“Why?” you ask. Before I try to answer that question, I'd like 
to ask our young American one: “Is your attitude toward foreigners 
and their languages like that of Mark Twain’s ‘Nigger Jim’ in the 
immortal Huckleberry Finn?” If so, I hope you won't wait for my 
answer. It probably won’t do you any good. You all remember 
“Nigger Jim,” of course, but you may not remember his views on 


foreign languages. 
I shall let Huck Finn introduce him: 


I told about Louis Sixteenth that got his head cut off in France long 
time ago; and about his little boy the dolphin, that would a been a king, 
but they took and shut him up in jail, and some say he died there. 

“Po’ little chap.” 

“But some says he got out and got away, and come to America.” 

“Dat’s good! But he'll be pooty lonesome—dey ain’ no kings here, is 
dey, Huck?” 

“No.” 

“Den he cain’t git no situation. What he gwyne to do?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Some of them gets on the police, and some of 
them learns people how to talk French.” 

“Why, Huck, doan’ de French people talk de same way we does ?” 

“No, Jim; you couldn’t understand a word they said—not a single 
word.” 

“Well, now, I be ding-busted! How do dat come?” 

“T don’t know; but it’s so. I got some of their jabber out of a book. 
S’pose a man was to come to you and say Polly-voo-franzy—what would 
you think ?” 

“T wouldn’t think nuff’n; I'd take en bust him over de head—dat is, if 
he warn’t white. I wouldn’t "low no nigger to call me dat.” 

“Shucks, it ain’t calling you anything. It’s only saying, do you know 
how to talk French ?” 

“Well, den, why couldn’t he say it?” 

“Why, he is a-saying it. That’s a Frenchman’s way of saying it.” 


* Read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1933. 
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“Well, it’s a blame ridicklous way, en I doan’ want to hear no mo’ 
’bout it. Dey ain’t no sense in it.” 

“Looky here, Jim; does a cat talk like we do?” 

“No, a cat don’t.” 

“Well, does a cow ?” 

“No, a cow don’t, nuther.” 

“Does a cat talk like a cow, or a cow talk like a cat?” 

“No, dey don’t.” 

“It’s natural and right for ’em to talk different from each other, ain’t 
it?” 

“Course.” 

“And ain’t it natural and right for a cat and a cow to talk different 
from us?” 

“Why, mos’ sholy it is.” 

“Well, then, why ain’t it natural and right for a Frenchman to talk 
different from us? You answer me that.” 

“Is a cat a man, Huck?” 

“No.” 

“Well, den, dey ain’t no sense in a cat talkin’ like a man. Is a cow a 
man ?—er is a cow a cat?” 

“No, she ain’t either of them.” 

“Well, den, she ain’t got no business to talk like either one er the 
yuther of ’em. Is a Frenchman a man?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, den! Dad blame it, why doan’ he talk like a man? You answer 
me dat!” 

I see it warn’t no use wasting words—you can’t learn a nigger to 
argue. So I quit. 


None of us, I know, wants to be like “Nigger Jim,” but unfor- 
tunately many Americans are like him, at least as far as their attitude 
toward foreign languages is concerned. Even some of our educa- 
tional leaders are tarred with the same brush. For them, “Dey ain’t 
no sense in it.” They can’t understand why everyone in the world 
doesn’t speak English, and, naturally, they can’t understand why any- 
one who speaks English should want to learn one or more of these 
outlandish foreign tongues, or why so many of us believe that it is 
important in any sound system of education that young Americans 
should have every opportunity to learn them. Now, why do we think 
they are an essential part of any well-rounded educational system? 
The case for this point of view has been so well stated by two Eng- 
lish writers, Messrs. Atkins and Hutton, that I am going to quote 
them: 
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The most obvious value of a knowledge of modern languages is to be 
found in their practical employment, whether in speaking or writing, as a 
means of communication with natives of the countries where they are 
spoken. The importance of this aspect is beyond doubt and requires no 
argument; of itself it renders a certain study of modern languages neces- 
sary and indeed unavoidable. Yet the total number of our students of 
foreign languages who will ever have such direct intercourse with for- 
eigners will probably always remain comparatively small, and on these 
grounds alone a national position cannot be claimed for their study. As 
far as this particular need is concerned, it could be met by the special 
training of those who are likely to have occasion to make such practical 
use of the languages concerned. 

The same argument applies to the knowledge required by specialists, 
who need to read the works of foreign experts in their subject. In spite 
of the great and obvious importance of such a working knowledge of 
foreign languages, the number of those concerned is comparatively small, 
and forms no justification for making modern languages a general subject 
of study. 

The claim for a national position must be based not only, or even 
mainly, on such largely utilitarian grounds, but upon a broader, humanistic 
conception. 

There are so many subjects which demand a place in the curriculum 
that we cannot afford to barter away the time and energy of the twenty 
students for the benefit of the one. We must be convinced that all the 
one-and-twenty are deriving adequate benefit from their study, even 
though it may result in a special and peculiar advantage to the one. 

We must jealously maintain this humanistic and not merely vocational 
value of modern languages, for their “face value,” their practical useful- 
ness to the few, is so obvious as sometimes to be regarded as the chief 
reason for their study. 

Yet no other subject of humanistic education, as opposed to vocational 
training, bases its claims on the advantage of the one, but on its broad 
educative value for all. What then is the justification for teaching modern 
languages, or a modern language, to all the pupils of our higher schools, 
and not merely to a select few? 

There is no need to restate here the whole humanistic position for the 
benefit of modern languages in particular; but all the same it will be best 
to consider briefly some fundamental principles, in order to be able to 
state in its wider connection the position of our special study. 

We may regard it as the aim of education to enable man to appreciate 
his position in the world, both spiritual and material, in which he lives; 
to enable him in the best and highest sense to adapt himself to the con- 
ditions of his existence. 

The education of the child begins with his own immediate spiritual and 
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material environment. Gradually his spiritual and material universe is 
widened, both directly through his growing acquaintance with the concrete 
world and indirectly through his new discoveries in the world of thought 
and ideas. 

The more “educated” a man becomes, the wider grows his environment, 
till he finds it in various directions extending even beyond the bounds of 
the national horizon. He comes into contact with influences and modes of 
thought which reveal new aspects of life, namely, those obtained from the 
standpoint of nations speaking other languages than his own. None, even 
the least educated, can entirely escape such contact, though these other 
nations and their languages may remain little more than empty names all 
through his life. 

Shall the man whose spiritual environment is being further widened by 
higher education be enabled to place himself at the standpoint of one or 
more of these other nations, be able to enjoy at first hand such a fresh 
aspect of life; or shall he continue to acquire only at secondhand, by 
reference and allusion, and perhaps through translation, so much as will 
almost inevitably be assimilated by him in course of time? 

In this question is involved the whole claim, the humanistic claim, of 
modern languages to the position of a staple subject in the curriculum 
of our schools. The growing child will make the acquaintance of other 
turns of speech, other modes of thought; in the literary works which 
will be read new ideas, fresh ideals and views of life, will challenge his 
attention and stimulate his powers of comparison and criticism. He will 
not remain a mere spectator of this interesting drama, but under the in- 
fluence of this wider experience will modify and extend the rules by which 
he lives. 


Such is the philosophy of education upon which many of us who 
are giving our lives to the teaching of foreign languages base our 
belief in their worth-whileness. 

How is the study of Spanish, in particular, involved in all this? 
The answer is simple. It is summed up in one word, “geography.” 
Without belittling in any way the just and compelling claims of the 
other great languages of the world upon the attention of students, 
we simply remind our fellow-citizens that the study of the Spanish 
language should have a special claim for consideration by North 
Americans. 

Let us lay aside, for our present purpose, all the literary and 
artistic reasons for studying Spanish—and they are many. Let us 
forget for the time being the great dramatists, poets, and novelists 
who have made Spanish literature one of the richest, most original, 
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and most human literatures in the world. Let us forget that Spanish 
literature has enriched the spiritual and intellectual life of the world 
by giving it one of the great symbols of man’s eternal struggle 
against adverse circumstances—Don Quijote—and the universal ad- 
jective, so often wrongly understood, “quixotic.” Let us forget for 
the moment the innumerable characters and plots contributed by 
Spanish writers to the literatures of other European countries. Let 
us forget the moving religious poetry of Spain, among the most 
beautiful in any language. Let us forget her great Christian saints, 
her intrepid navigators, her dauntless explorers and missionaries, her 
brave soldiers—the best of their time. Let us forget all that the 
United States owes to the Spanish pioneers, who have left their in- 
delible mark on our country from Florida to California—states whose 
very names, like those of Colorado, and Nevada, and Montana, not 
to mention cities like Los Angeles, San Antonio, Santa Fe, and 
hundreds more, are Spanish. Let us speak about geography and the 
present. 

What do we mean when we say the “New World”—merely that 
the Western Hemisphere is younger in civilization than the Old 
World? Yes, but only in part. The phrase, the New World, also 
carries with it another idea, and it is this—that here is a hemisphere 
in which ideas and ideals of human relations are new. Here rose 
the first modern republic, and here in the New World the very soil 
seems sacred to the republican ideal. And in this great experiment 
in newer ideals of government, the sons of two great races, the 
Hispanic and the Anglo-Saxon, have been joined in a common pur- 
pose, a common spirit. 

Every President of the United States since Theodore Roosevelt, 
and every Secretary of State since Elihu Root, and even before 
them, James Monroe and Henry Clay and James G. Blaine, have 
realized our indissoluble ties with Latin America—indissoluble be- 
cause they rest upon geography and upon all the varied influences— 
economic, commercial, political, and cultural—that grow out of 
geography. 

The Inter-American Conference that met recently in Montevideo 
held the attention of the whole world. It had world significance; yet 
it was not a world conference. It was a “New World” conference, in 
which English-speaking Americans and Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking Americans played the principal rdles. The fates of the 
great peoples of this hemisphere are linked by bonds that they could 
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not break, even if they would. Nature herself has made them for- 
ever partners. 

Since this is so, isn’t it reasonable that we North Americans 
should do our utmost to understand these partners of ours? Shall we 
not try to carry out the policy of the “good neighbor” so eloquently 
proclaimed by our inspired leader and President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt? 


Shall we not hearken to the words of a former President, Herbert 
Hoover, who also advocated the right understanding of our Latin 
neighbors, when he said: 


I sometimes think that all this relationship between nations—especially 
when they are separated by language—is comparable with our relation to 
a strange family which comes to occupy a neighboring house. We do 
hear from it the disturbing noises, the occasional bursts of laughter; we 
hear cries of distress from the young in the process of discipline; we see 
the dog fights in their yard and notice if the new neighbor paints his 
front porch. These are indeed the news bulletins. But we see little or 
none of the finer qualities of home life, the affections, the self-denials, 
the joys and sorrows of this neighbor. We do not see the neighbor’s 
family album. And it is so with nations. We have but little acquaintance 
with those fine flowers of their national accomplishments, of their national 
thought and ideals. 


Shall we not be guided by the words of our Secretary of Com- 
merce, Hon. Daniel C. Roper, who, like all recent holders of that 
important office, has realized the importance of Latin America as a 
great storehouse of raw materials and a great market for manufac- 
tured goods. In a recent speech Secretary Roper said: 


We need to acquire a deeper knowledge, and hence a deeper appreci- 
ation, of the traditions, customs, and civilizations of other peoples. This 
is essential in order that we may better understand and better appreciate 
the attitudes and objectives of the peoples of other nations. To accomplish 
this, we must first master the leading foreign languages. I stress in this 
connection the importance in our business and commercial relations of an 
understanding of the culture and civilization of the countries whose needs 
we are endeavoring to supply with our manufactured products, or with 
our services. More of our people should acquaint themselves with French, 
Italian, and German for Europe; Spanish, especially, for Latin-American 
countries ; and, also, a knowledge of the languages and customs of China 
and Japan is most desirable. 
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Other people understand this, as evidenced by the rapidly expanding 
study of English in Latin-America. It has been interesting to me to ob- 
serve that the delegations from most countries which have recently visited 
President Roosevelt were acquainted with the English language; while 
our people, as a rule, were unable to speak foreign languages freely. 

One of the most impressive accomplishments of President Roosevelt 
was his ability to speak to those foreign visitors in French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian. It is said that after General Balbo was addressed 
by President Roosevelt in the Italian language he was so gratified that as 
soon as possible after the interview he telephoned the fact to Mussolini. 

Just as the schools and universities of other nations are now studying 
the political and cultural history of the United States, so should we in our 
institutions of secondary and higher learning give more attention to the 
history and culture of those countries. 

Now that we have over five billions of dollars invested in Latin 
America, we are partners in the development of their economic life. In 
order that the partnership shall not give rise to friction and irritation— 
but rather be based on mutually helpful understanding—it is most im- 
portant that we study their point of view and make ourselves aware of the 
sensibilities of the people of the Latin-American nations. 


These and other reasons based on geography that will occur to 
everyone are unanswerable arguments, it seems to me, for the in- 
clusion of Spanish in any curriculum. They are unanswerable, except 
as “Nigger Jim” answered such an argument. But unfortunately too 
many of our educational leaders belong to the “Nigger Jim” school 
of thought on foreign languages. Accusing all others of speaking pro 
domo sua and arrogating to themselves alone a position as “objective” 
critics with a “scientific approach,” they prate in one breath of “edu- 
cation adjusted to the social order” and, in the next breath, attack 
the study of foreign languages. In Heaven’s name, what is the 
“social order’? Does it stop at our country’s borders? Have other 
nations no part in it? 

In reality, of course, some of these fellows are the least objective 
of all educational critics. They speak out of prejudice, rather than 
as scientific men. Often they cannot read or understand any language 
but English. Many of them oppose any reading requirement in 
French or German for doctoral candidates in education. One cannot 
escape the conclusion that in some instances, at least, what dictates 
their opposition to modern foreign languages is a good old-fashioned 
inferiority complex. It would be interesting to know, for instance, 
how many of these “objective” critics of foreign language teaching 
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flunked their foreign languages in school, normal school, or graduate 
school. 

Through their political and professional control of state require- 
ments for certification and city requirements for appointment, these 
“educators” have made it more important for the aspiring teacher to 
have been awarded a certain number of credits in repetitious “edu- 
cation” courses than to have demonstrated either capacity for teach- 
ing or interest in or mastery of the subjects taught. It is this point 
of view, with its over-emphasis on courses in education and under- 
emphasis on subjects of instruction, that has made teaching in our 
schools too often a job instead of a calling. 

It is the vicious circle of half-baked theorizing on education, of 
tampering with the curriculum, of replacing fundamental subjects 
with educational fads, furbelows, and “isms,” that is at the bottom of 
most of our educational troubles. In their mad dance of educational 
death the so-called “educators” have carried along with them city 
superintendents, high-school and grammar school principals, normal 
school heads, state departments of education, and certifying 
officers. 

What are the results? First, a curriculum that in the words of 
one educator is “frankly a mess,” and in Professor Bagley’s, “cha- 
otic.”” Second, a profession that has too many teachers of the type 
that enter a classroom with dread and leave it with relief, who have 
little or no time for professional organizations or journals, no love 
of children or sympathy for childhood, no understanding of adoles- 
cence or sympathy for its agonies. 

Subjects like Latin, mathematics, and modern foreign languages 
are gradually being eliminated by those responsible for our schools, 
on the ground that they do not add to the earning capacity of stu- 
dents, that they do not “function,” or on other so-called “practical” 
grounds. In their place we have other subjects, supposed to equip 
the boy or girl for real life. What is the result? How many girls 
who have had a commercial course in high school are compelled to 
go to a privately operated school of business after graduation and 
pay tuition to learn more about business subjects before they can 
land a job? How many boys who have had a trade course in school 
are compelled to start in shops on the same level as the boy who left 
school in the sixth grade? 

What has all our emphasis on education solely for jobs, for the 
“almighty dollar,” led us to? Our worship of the practical, the 
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utilitarian, the machine age, here in America—does it help us now 
that the machines have stopped running? 

What is wrong with America? 

I am not foolish enough to believe that I have the answer to that 
problem, but I think I have the answer to part of it. It is this: “Man 
does not live by bread alone.” We in America have kept our eyes so 
steadily on the ground that we have failed to look up at the stars. 
We have bent over the worktable and allowed the great panorama 
of Nature to pass unnoticed. We have grubbed in the soil and traf- 
ficked in the market place—and forgotten the wonders of Nature 
and Nature’s God. We have even overlooked our fellow-man, God’s 
noblest creation. We have followed too blindly the words of the 
American philosopher who said: “Do not craze yourself with think- 
ing, but go about your business anywhere. Life is not intellectual or 
critical, but sturdy.” Heaven forgive us for following such leader- 
ship! Life is both intellectual and physical, both ideal and practical. 
Each of these complements the other. Our mad pursuit of material 
aims alone has left us in our present unhappy position. It is high 
time to give the intellectual, the spiritual, the idealistic a chance. 
Certainly we can be no worse off than the results of our so-called 
“practicality” show us to be! 

Now, you will ask, what has the study of foreign languages to do 
with all this? Simply this, that their study belongs to a group of 
subjects that act as a counterbalance to our over-emphasis on the 
practical and material. We need to educate our children against the 
practical, workaday world, as well as to educate them for it. Only 
thus can they be the masters, not the slaves, of the machine, of the 
daily job. 

In any effort to remedy the effects of our shortsighted educational 
policy, renewed attention must be paid to the claims of the study of 
foreign languages and literatures. They help to make life richer and 
more interesting, and thereby to make the daily job bearable. In 
combination with religion, and art, and music, they and other cultural 
studies help us to lift our eyes from the furrow, the bench, the shop, 
and the kitchen, up to the stars and beyond. They help us to under- 
stand our brother in other lands and, if we cannot always agree with 
him, at least to admit that he has a similar right to disagree with us. 
In the same measure that they eliminate barriers between man and 
man, between nation and nation, they also contribute to the great 
work of uplifting human beings, of making them the masters and not 
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the slaves of their toil. They are a vital instrument for world 
democracy. In the re-evaluation of our educational system that new 
conditions must inevitably bring about, their claims, and on geo- 
graphical grounds especially the claims of Spanish, to inclusion as a 


fundamental subject in our schools must have the most serious 
attention. 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 


GeEorGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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[Professor Johnson, who prepared this bibliography to use in her 
own classes for training prospective teachers of Spanish, deserves 
hearty thanks for her generosity in making it public. Certain reflec- 
tions occur to the reader in perusing the list of articles. In them is 
written the history of the teaching of Spanish in the United States. 
Though the art of teaching is so old that nothing new can be added to 
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it by a teacher, emphasis on aims and devices varies from age to age. 
What these have been since the organization of our Association can be 
clearly discerned. 

The value of Hispanta to a teacher of teachers is likewise appar- 
ent, as well as the value to the student, who is thus brought very early 
in his career into touch with the other and older members of the pro- 
fession. The young teacher who has read the literature of his calling 
has a considerable advantage over one who is ignorant. 

Copies of HIsPpANIA may be used not only in classes for teachers 
but also in advanced classes in high schools. There are various ways 
to do this. Assuming that a copy of the journal is available in the 
school library, which of course implies that bound volumes are like- 
wise accessible, the teacher may use it for reference or for supple- 
mentary reading. The departments of Contemporary Spanish Litera- 
ture and Political News from Spain are constantly up to date. 
Regarding what is happening in Spain since the Revolution, no more 
succinct and interesting account can be found anywhere. Teachers 
of current events will find these articles just what they have been look- 
ing for. In many numbers there are articles in Spanish that will 
supply excellent material for recognition reading. Some back num- 
bers are available in quantities, ten for a dollar. 

About the favorite Spanish authors, such as Galdés or Palacio 
Valdés, there are many articles of human interest that any student 
might well be directed to read. Finally, no college student who is 
reading the classic dramatists should fail to make acquaintance with 
the latest studies of their works which appear in Hispania. The 
articles by Professors C. E. Anibal, Esther Crooks, and Lucile K. 
Delano in the “First Special Number” are of this type-—Ep1ToR.] 














HOW CAN WE AROUSE INTEREST IN SPANISH 
AMONG STUDENTS?* 


I do not presume to come before this group with the attitude of 
one who will instruct you in methods of stimulating student interest, 
but rather, as the title of this paper indicates, to ask the question in 
the hope that your combined wisdom may bring forth the answer. 
Our chairman asked me to undertake the discussion of this subject, 
else I should never have been daring enough to do so. I pleaded to 
him my incompetence, but as he insisted and as I really have a deep 
interest in the subject I decided to attempt it. There is no doubt that 
there is much to be done in this field, and I believe that we are the 
ones who ought to undertake the task rather than the pedagogical 
experts. 

I shall, then, attempt to survey briefly some of the problems and 
possible methods of attack with the hope that they may serve as 
starting-points for discussions which will produce real and valuable 
ideas. 

Perhaps we might look at this problem of student interest from 
two angles: the arousing of interest in Spanish among students be- 
fore they enter our classes, then the sustaining of interest of such as 
may enroll along with interesting those who come to us with no 
particular enthusiasm for the language. 

To many of us the constant seeking for publicity is a distasteful 
thing. We would rather go our way quietly, rendering our service 
unobtrusively. While I concur heartily in this attitude, it seems to me 
that sometimes we are too much the shrinking violet, that we retire 
too much to our inner tower, for the benefit of the cause which we 
serve. Is it not our duty to present the facts in regard to the value 
of the study of Spanish to the general public and to the students of 
our schools? Shall we rely on others to inform them of the im- 
portance of this subject? Apparently we have been doing so, and 
today Spanish is banished from the curriculum of many a high school 
and severely weakened in many a college. There are certain legiti- 
mate means of presenting the cause without falling into the sin of 
seeking publicity merely for its own sake. I have read with interest 


* Read before the Spanish Section of the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association during its annual meeting, Duke University, December 1-2, 1933. 
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of the type of radio work done by Miss Terrel Tatum of the Council 
of Teachers of Spanish of Chattanooga, Tennessee. There is no 
doubt that broad, cultural programs such as she has given will awaken 
an appreciation on the part of adults who have no intention of attend- 
ing our classes, and also will stimulate a desire for the study of 
Spanish among students already in, or soon to enter, our schools and 
colleges. No doubt the broadcasting of lessons in elementary work as 
conducted by some colleges, while intended for those not contem- 
plating entering school, will have its effect on those who do, either 
directly or indirectly. 

There are many in our ranks who do not like to appear before 
clubs and other groups in the community. But when we are invited 
to discuss some topic relating to Spanish, are we justified in letting 
our personal dislikes dictate a refusal when there is an obvious chance 
to make for a more sympathetic understanding of things Hispanic? 
Are we exerting all the effort possible to obtain for Spanish an equal 
—not a superior, but an equal—footing with other language sub- 
jects? I have no statistics on the situation but rumor tells me that in 
a great number of our high schools the students are denied the op- 
portunity of studying Spanish. 

These problems, it seems to me, have a legitimate place in our 
plan to stimulate interest, for they are designed to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the beginning of acquaintance, without which there can 
be no interest—since in general we tend to dislike that which we do 
not understand or of which we are ignorant. 

In bringing our work to the attention of the students already 
within our schools we can well make use of dignified programs, such 
as public meetings of the Spanish club, general discussions of topics 
of interest before assemblies by faculty members, and similar means. 
One of the most effective agents for the dissemination of information 
and for showing the value of Spanish to students not enrolled in our 
courses should be through the medium of the Pan American club, 
which, of course, is entirely distinct from the Spanish club. 

But now let us turn to the student once he is in our class. Are 
we doing all that we should to interest him—I mean seriously interest 
him? There are many, students and others, who call a teacher in- 
teresting who is constantly attempting to be a three-ring circus. I 
hope that I am no long-faced grouch, but sometimes I entirely lose 
patience with the teacher who is constantly striving to be funny. Fun 
has its place, perhaps even in the classroom, but we should realize 
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that, after all, the acquisition of knowledge requires real work and is 
a serious business. Please do not misunderstand me. I am not advo- 
cating the making of learning any greater hardship than it is. Any 
scheme which will make it easier seems to me to be desirable. But 
there are those who, like the ostrich, hide their heads to the fact that 
there is anything difficult, constantly avoiding the unpleasantness of 
real work. We should keep in mind that the scheme is incidental, 
not the end. 

Unfortunately, there are always numbered among us some who 
for various reasons fail to sustain an enthusiasm for the subject we are 
endeavoring to teach. How can a person arouse interest in a subject 
when he himself lacks it? Is it not our business to attempt to correct 
such a situation, when and if it exists, as much as we can? Fortu- 
nately, I believe, there are few who absolutely lack interest. How- 
ever, there are probably many who have allowed their enthusiasm to 
become somewhat dimmed for one reason or another. Perhaps some 
are weary because of a seeming lack of achieving results. Others, 
probably disgusted with the economic condition of the profession, 
are going through the motions with a “what’s the use?” attitude. 
While there are many discouragements, no one can deny, do we not 
have a duty to perform in regard to sustained interest, not only 
toward the student, but also toward ourselves? 

I would, in my immature judgment, place first and foremost in 
the list of possible solutions of our problem the quality of an inter- 
ested instructor—a vital interest in all which is going on in the world, 
a knowledge of things as they are in the present state of civilization 
of the Hispanic countries, as well as an acquaintance with history. 
It seems to me that in many cases we are woefully uninformed on 
certain phases of our work, the importance of which is hard to deny 
—that is, the Spanish-American phases. I do not mean to imply that 
we in our preparation spend too much of our time on Spanish litera- 
ture and civilization, which is essential to an understanding of its 
offspring, but for various reasons we do neglect the phase which 
might be made to have a most potent appeal to American youth. I 
doubt that anyone will deny that the Black Legend of Spain has been 
extended in a large measure to the Spanish-American countries, that 
the average undergraduate believes that Spanish Americans are an 
uncivilized people whose chief business is revolutions. 

With this statement we come upon a very serious question, one 
recently raised by Frank J. J. Davies in the Modern Language Jour- 
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nal, for October, 1932. In “A Student Talks to Teachers” he asks, 
“Is it the business of the language teacher to teach anything other 
than language?” Ideally, perhaps not among the students in the usual 
two years in high school and the bulk of students who follow our 
college courses for only two years. The above-mentioned writer 
takes us to task for our diversity, saying that the other things are 
taught in history, geography, art, etc. But are they? I think that 
most of you will recall instances when students of advanced standing 
have shown an astonishing lack of information along these lines. 
Therefore, until this information is given*to them elsewhere, it seems 
our duty to supply a minimum of it. 

The arousing of interest in the student often depends on his first 
few days in the class. The proper approach then to the beginning of 
the study of a language is of great importance. Should the instructor 
make a point of presenting the subject as of extraordinary difficulty 
he runs the grave danger of thoroughly discouraging the student from 
the start and weakening his belief in his ability, a very important 
psychological factor. Why not take advantage of the student’s first 
contact to show him in a general way the intimate connection between 
Spanish and American civilizations—that there are many place names 
in our country taken from Spanish, many cognates the meaning of 
which he is already familiar with? This introduction must of course 
be modified for the different needs of high-school or college students. 
But in both cases it has been my experience that from the very first 
the student is interested in an ability to use the language orally. It is 
such an easy matter to take advantage of this motive already present, 
and certainly we should do so. There is no doubt that on the very 
first day the student can learn to use and recognize certain simple 
phrases. Doing this gives him the feeling of success which is so vital 
to the outcome of any undertaking. There have been various effects 
of the Coleman Report in the teaching of modern languages, but one 
which I deplore is the attitude of some teachers who interpret it to 
mean that the sole aim of the study of a foreign language should be 
the attainment of a reading knowledge of the same and therefore 
they neglect absolutely the spoken phase. Some teachers not only at- 
tempt no conversation in class but even neglect the practice of read- 
ing in Spanish. Such a procedure to me is indefensible, and in many 
cases I believe it is due to laziness. Often such a teacher, offering in 
a high school Spanish along with Home Economics and Vocational 
Guidance, has undertaken to teach Spanish because it is a require- 
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ment for the job. She may know very little Spanish, and the easiest 
way out is just to translate. 

A feature making for interest in the subject which is often 
neglected is the decoration or adornment of the classroom. Posters, 
pictures, and various types of maps usually lend an atmosphere con- 
ducive to arousing interest. I have been in many language classrooms 
which gave no indication whatever that they were such. There was 
not even a map. It is not a question of money. Of course it is well 
to have good wall maps, pictures, etc. But if money is lacking there 
are certain types of maps, posters, and pictures of interest which can 
be secured at practically no cost. That the room may be used for 
classes in other subjects part of the day is no reason why we should 
not arrange it as a proper setting for our work. In this connection 
we should mention a proper, but not excessive, use of realia. 

There are many connecting links between interests which the stu- 
dent already has and Spanish. Perhaps it is a waste of time to men- 
tion them, but on the chance that some may be overlooked I shall 
suggest a few here which will undoubtedly recall others to your 
minds and thus perhaps give some of us new ones. There are very 
few students in high school or college who do not listen to the radio. 
Hearing a Spanish-language station or program will certainly attract 
the attention of those studying Spanish. We should encourage con- 
stantly such an interest. There are easily heard in our section several 
Mexican and Cuban stations, and there are quite a few programs 
from American stations wholly or in part in Spanish—as “Los 
amigos” of WLW. Listening to such stations and programs certainly 
brings forcefully to the student’s attention that the language which 
he is studying is no dead, dry-as-dust subject, but on the contrary a 
live, present-day affair. 

Then there are newspapers and magazines. For the beginner 
there is El Eco, either in class work or as supplementary reading. 
Later La Prensa can be read to advantage because it preserves a close 
connection with affairs of our own country as well as those of the 
Hispanic countries. It gives the student a sense of satisfaction to 
read in Spanish and understand something which he has seen dis- 
cussed in the English-language press. We can progress easily to 
illustrated weeklies, such as Estampa, and finally to a daily of a 
Spanish-language country. Articles which appear in such English- 
language publications as the National Geographic on subjects related 
to our study furnish a constant source of interest. The bulletin 
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board is useful for the posting of clippings, etc., in both English and 
Spanish. The high-school student particularly will be eager to aid 
in this. It has been my experience that such methods as the above- 
mentioned are most successful when we can preserve an attitude that 
it is not a part of required work but rather something indulged in 
for pleasure. 

A proper correlation and co-operation with other departments, 
such as history, music, and art, can be quite serviceable and mutually 
profitable. Generally our colleagues are willing and eager to work 
with us in showing the students that the study of Spanish is useful 
and profitable outside the language class itself. Teachers of Hispanic- 
American history appreciate our help in appearing before their 
classes occasionally to discuss the linguistic and literary aspects of 
Spanish in the Americas. Our classes enjoy, and learn much from, 
the discussions of the history teachers on detailed historical aspects 
of certain themes which they may be studying. We can often be of 
service to our associates who teach music and their students by our 
knowledge of the language, while they are always ready to help us 
with a presentation of Spanish music. In art we have the same oppor- 
tunity. Many American students never hear of Velazquez and 
Murillo—even in the Spanish class. It is probably true that most 
of us who teach the language are not capable of explaining the fine 
points which add so much to an appreciation of the great master- 
pieces. Yet with the co-operation of the art department our students 
can gain a greater knowledge of Hispanic culture, and their students 
may secure some conception of the importance of the Spanish 
Masters in the world of art. Too often a college graduate who is 
supposed to be acquainted with things artistic does not know why 
Velazquez painted so many similar portraits or that the Gothic ca- 
thedral in Spain differs from the norm in the position of its choir. 
And so the story goes on—with many opportunities for more effi- 
cient work if we will only utilize them. 

Then we have the Spanish club—an institution which can be of 
greatest help in arousing and sustaining student interest. There are 
many kinds of Spanish clubs of varying degrees of efficiency. Some 
are enthusiastically alive and others have to be constantly revived. It 
seems to me that the club in which membership can be made to be 
considered a privilege has the greatest chance for success. Of course 
the faculty sponsor is an important element. He should be given this 
position not because he will accept it if urged but because he shows 
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a particular interest in this phase of the work and because he is suited 
for it. He should be a person of tact who can wisely guide from the 
background and be as inconspicuous as possible. As soon as the 
members feel that the club is just another class its usefulness ends. 
They must be stimulated to take the initiative and all should partici- 
‘pate. I shall not bore you by going farther into a discussion of the 
many phases of the club situation, about which much has been written, 
and with which you no doubt have had considerable experience. I 
mention it here as a part of this survey for the sake of completeness 
and with the hope that it may bring some interesting contributions 
from you. 

There is one problem which has attracted my attention for some 
time. That is the transition in our college courses from the conven- 
tional freshman and sophomore work to that of the more advanced 
courses. I believe that in many cases there is room for considerable 
improvement here. We often take the student through his basic 
courses successfully, giving him grammar, composition, and some 
oral work but very little experience in reading extensively outside of 
class. Then the successful student will enter an advanced course 
requiring much outside reading. Oftentimes he is at a loss, loses con- 
fidence and interest. Perhaps a more gradual transition would avoid 
a great deal of trouble here. This problem may not be widespread 
but it does exist and I think justly demands our attention. Some- 
times, also, we abruptly remove all use of the spoken language in 
such courses. This seems to me unfortunate because the average 
undergraduate enters our classes, that is, those who are interested, 
with the purpose of achieving a reasonable proficiency in speaking 
Spanish. There are, of course, ways of teaching courses in literature 
in which the spoken language is kept up without sacrificing the main 
purpose. 

Finally comes what is perhaps the most difficult problem of all 
in sustaining interest not only in the Spanish class but in any class— 
adapting our instruction to the individual student. On account of the 
large numbers in many classes it is sometimes all but impossible. 
There is, I believe, a very high mortality rate in most language 
classes of the first two years. That the study of language is a diffi- 
cult matter, more than many other subjects in the curriculum, I am 
sure you will not deny. However, we can, if we have the opportunity, 
arouse and sustain the interest of many students—an interest which 
will carry them on to real achievement—by a study of individual 
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cases, by sympathetic counsel and advice. That we are aften forced 
to treat all students the same is very unfortunate. Please do not 
misunderstand me. I am not advocating playing the nurse to the 
indolent, the shiftless, and the lazy. The sooner we rid our classes of 
this type of student the better. But there are many who are really 
interested in acquiring a knowledge of Spanish who fail and lose 
interest because of a lack of technique in studying a language. This 
can often be remedied by the observant instructor. 

I hope that you will not consider my remarks dogmatic. Many of 
the problems I have mentioned may be rare, but there are constantly 
new recruits entering our ranks who have problems which we with 
experience have long forgotten, and, since it is our duty to aid them 
as much as possible, if we constantly bear in mind the difficulties 
which they are likely to encounter we can help them much more effi- 
ciently. I trust, therefore, that some of my statements will call to 
your minds methods which you have used to meet this problem of 
student interest. 


WILLIAM CALLIER SALLEY 


Grorcia STATE COLLEGE FoR WoMEN 














PROBLEMS OF A NATIVE TEACHER IN TEACHING 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE* 


When I was invited to read a paper, my first thought was to pre- 
sent, in Spanish, some of my experiences as a Spanish language 
teacher in the United States, hoping thus to afford entertainment if 
nothing else; but I was informed that precedent required me to 
speak in English, with which language I fear I am somewhat less at 
home than with my native tongue. So far as I know, none of my 
native colleagues has published a like summary, and, therefore, what 
I shall say to you is not the result of research,,but simply a résumé 
of my own observations and experiences. 

With your permission, a short biography may serve to clarify 
what follows. I was born in Montevideo, Uruguay. My father was 
Galician and my mother of an old Basque family. They had migrated 
from northern Spain, and I was brought up in a typical Spanish 
home, in an atmosphere of Old World traditions and customs. I did 
not hear English spoken until I was fourteen years old, at which 
time I was a day pupil at Instituto Crandon, a private school in 
Montevideo, with both Spanish and American teachers. Here I won 
a scholarship to an American college, and much to the disapproval 
of my father, who could see no advantages in higher education for 
women, I came to this country to prepare myself to return as a 
teacher to the school from which I was sent. However, at the mature 
age of seventeen and during my second year in college, I suddenly 
abandoned the pursuit of higher education and plunged into matri- 
mony and a career as an American housewife. But again my plans 
were suddenly altered when I was left alone to support three small 
children, without means and essentially a stranger in a strange land. 

Fortunately teachers of Spanish were then in demand and I 
naturally turned to this vocation as a means of livelihood. I began 
my teaching career with adult classes in a public evening school, 
attending Northwestern University in the daytime, and two years 
later received my degree. Although I had not taken Spanish during 
my college course, I used it as my major subject when I acquired my 
teacher’s certificate in the Chicago public schools, and I was ap- 


* Read at the Illinois State High School Teachers’ Conference, Urbana, 
Illinois, November, 1933. 
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pointed to Hyde Park High School, where I have taught for the last 
fourteen years. 

Because I had a fair mastery of English, and because I knew my 
native language well, I felt fully qualified to teach it, little realizing 
that I had much to learn in the way of adjustments ; and to make mat- 
ters worse, I had to use the Castilian pronunciation. Reared in a 
country where we said “sinco,” not “cinco,” I penitently confess that 
I often forgot myself and in the same sentence would pronounce c 
or z like s in one word, and like th in another, so that in dictating I 
might say something like “sinco tasas vacias.” 

Matters of routine vexed me and I wished to concern myself only 
with teaching; but I soon found that a teacher’s duty did not stop 
with imparting instruction, and that I had to be guide and mentor, 
confidant and adviser concerning the varied activities of the student 
body ; and in order to qualify in this capacity, I was obliged to ac- 
quire a knowledge and understanding of the students’ viewpoint and 
the varied social and racial influences contributing thereto. 

For me this was particularly difficult by reason of the fact that 
South American schools are so entirely different from those in the 
United States. There we had no mixed classes of boys and girls, and 
no such social and racial distinctions as commonly prevail in the 
schools of this country. This is a problem for which no course in 
pedagogy prepares the teacher, as understanding and successful 
treatment of this can come only through personal experience. 

As a teacher I was conscious of the dignity of my position, and I 
expected from my students the same attitude of respect and awe that 
pupils in Latin America have for their instructors. The noisy and 
careless manners and familiar attitude of my pupils rather bewildered 
me until I learned that these in no way implied disrespect. I have 
come to appreciate their loyalty and co-operation, and to realize that 
this may be much more real and sincere than the outward show of 
respect inspired by fear and awe. 

Having been reared in a country where the forms of polite speech 
and manner were religiously observed, I was extremely sensitive to 
any apparent lack of courtesy from those with whom I came in 
contact, and I had constantly to adjust myself to the ways of my 
busy colleagues and their non-observance of the little attentions so 
important to the Latin American. 

My foreign-trained ear and foreign trend of thought often led 
me into peculiar situations. An instance of this kind had to do with 
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a bulletin that came one day from the office of the school, announcing 
some Assembly Hall activities in connection with the R.O.T.C., and 
stating among other things that the “Color Squad” would march 
thus and so. After reading this to the class I calmly announced that 
as there were no colored boys among them the bulletin was clearly 
of no interest to us. 

During my teaching experience I have been impressed with the 
fact that a considerable number of pupils take up Spanish under the 
impression that it is “easy,” and this is a fallacy which the native 
teacher must combat. She does not readily understand, as does the 
American teacher, the difficulties the pupil will have in acquiring 
Spanish because she herself has not had them. For example, in the 
matter of pronunciation she will find it difficult to explain various 
sounds unless she has had, in English, a course of Spanish phonetics. 

Some of the obstacles in pronunciation I have found most diffi- 
cult for the student to master are: the trilled r, the correct production 
of b and v, the open and closed sounds of e and a, the final s, the 
intervocalic d, the absence of explosive consonants, the predominance 
of vowel sounds and the elision of vowels, the distinctive intonation 
of the Spanish sentence, the correct production of Il, especially at 
the beginning of a word, and the proper stress of unaccented words, 
particularly in the conjugated verbs because of the tendency to con- 
centrate the thought on the tense and personal ending. In teaching 
pronunciation, I have found concert work to be most effective and 
consider it indispensable in the instruction of large classes, especially 
for beginners. Only by this method can each pupil get adequate oral 
drill. Furthermore, concert work relieves the monotony, enlists the 
interest and co-operation of the whole class, and is valuable in en- 
couraging timid or self-conscious pupils to overcome such inhibitions. 

One of the fundamentals of correct pronunciation is proper 
syllabication, and here the teacher must be alert to detect and correct 
errors. By constant drill and repetition the pupil’s imitative ability 
is developed and fluency in speaking acquired. Because the pupil 
has a tendency to say “un casa” and “un mesa,’ I am alert to detect 
these and the mispronunciation of such words as lépis, deficil, noso- 
tros, usted (giving u the sound of iw), pronouncing “ella” as “el-lla,” 
and the ever present error of diphthonging vowels, as “pou-cow” for 
“poco.” Only through careful drilling on the position of the mouth 
and lips in the production and formation of sounds can diphthonging 
be overcome. Of the vowels, i is perhaps the most often mispro- 
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nounced, and the average pupil seems almost reluctant to pronounce 
“simpdatico,” for instance, as anything but “sempdteco.” 

The pupil’s struggle with pronunciation has always enlisted my 
sympathetic interest through recollections of my own experiences in 
learning English, and the numerous embarrassing errors that I made. 
One incident, typical of many, was on an occasion when I tried to 
give to the « in “dumb” what I thought was the proper sound. I 
had been given a Latin grammar and was asked to tell how I thought 
it compared with Spanish. Glancing through the first pages I noticed 
that the alphabet was quite similar except that the h is sounded, and 
also the wu after g. The word “silent” was not yet in my vocabulary, 
but I had learned that “dumb” meant “mute,” so I answered that I 
found it very similar “except for the dam letters.” Needless to say 
my teacher was rather shocked until she discovered that I was re- 
ferring to the silent (“dumb”) letters, and not expressing my opinion 
of Latin profanely. 

Another ever present problem in teaching Spanish is just how 
much importance should be accorded to grammar. Since among high- 
school students the average course is two years and, therefore, in- 
adequate to the complete mastery of the language, I am inclined to 
follow authorities who think that the first aim should be to impart a 
reading knowledge rather than perfection of speech. In this brief 
period of two years we cannot hope to make fluent linguists of 
American high-school students; but we can endow them with a 
reasonably accurate pronunciation and readiness of oral compre- 
hension, and the ability to read Spanish easily. The problem, there- 
fore, is to determine the maximum of grammatical drill that can be 
employed without creating dreariness and deadening interest in the 
student. 

Right here I want to remark that I agree heartily with English 
teachers that reading must not be interrupted by explanations, criti- 
cisms, or dissections of a grammatical nature, as it breaks the con- 
tinuity, diverts the students’ attention, and destroys their interest in 
what they are reading. In any reading exercises I concentrate on 
pronunciation, intonation, and comprehension. 

It is a natural tendency of the native teacher to assume that the 
student has a proper knowledge of English grammar, but in my ex- 
perience this is seldom the case. It has, therefore, been necessary 
first to supply this deficiency by teaching the student English gram- 
mar as a basis for the study of Spanish. 
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While the teaching of the intricate elements in grammar affords 
pleasure to all of us who consider grammar the foundation of lan- 
guage study, experience has demonstrated that it takes about a pound 
of instruction to produce an ounce of assimilation; so, where for- 
merly I expounded the rules of Spanish grammar persistently and 
with gusto, and all the enthusiasm inspired by natural affection and 
admiration for my native tongue, I have revised my methods. I 
found that while I was enjoying myself thoroughly, and thrilled 
with the fervor of a crusader, the pupils were often completely be- 
fuddled, if indeed they were not “scared stiff.” 

I have learned first to gain the students’ interest and attention by 
explaining the English grammar of the point under consideration, 
until they have grasped the meaning of the rule in English. Then I 
place on the blackboard one or more types of sentences in Spanish, 
to be memorized. In this way the student learns the application of 
the rule rather than the rule itself, and does so quickly and effectively. 
For example, with ser and estar the point is presented by quoting 
“un loquito de San Salpico,” who is credited with saying of crazy 
people that “no son todos los que estan, ni estan todos los que son.” 

One also learns to use a formula such as “the preposition plus the 
gerund in English equals the preposition plus the infinitive in Span- 
ish.” For example, “without talking” equals “sin hablar.” Then en- 
large upon this point and give the pupils sentences to complete, as, 
“Al entrar en la clase, Juan ve a la maestra” ; or another, “Al entrar 
en la clase, Juan hablo de la leccién.” 

Also, such teaching as the use of the subjunctive in noun clauses 
after verbs of wishing, ordering, etc., can follow the teaching of the 
noun object or the infinitive (or verb form used like a noun object), 
with examples such as these: 


John wishes coffee—Juan quiere café. 
John wishes to drink coffee.—Juan quiere beber café. 
John wishes that I should drink coffee—Juan quiere que yo beba café. 


In a sentence like sin decir nada, a native teacher would not be so 
likely to give an explanation for the word nada; but the American 
teacher will explain that the negative form of the pronoun is used in 
a negative sentence introduced by sin. 

But as this paper is not a contribution to the pedagogical world, 
I shall forego further consideration of the problems presented by 
the intricacies of grammar. Much of interest could be said of the 
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mechanism and method of teaching, the use of idioms, dictation, 
memory work, etc., which I shall have to omit for want of time. I 
have in my own teaching employed various methods, and I know 
that, regardless of method, the quality of my teaching will also vary, 
but will, I believe, be improved by reason of the problems that I have 
solved and will solve from time to time. Some of these problems 
are common alike to the native and American teacher, and require 
the exercise of tact, diplomacy, and judgment, as well as teaching 
ability. I refer to factors such as these: 


Students whose natural deficiency in linguistic ability disqualifies 
them for successful effort 

Excessive energy devoted to student “activities” to the detriment 
of studies 

Classes composed of students of widely different abilities and 
language attainments 

Lack of any general plan co-ordinating modern language work 

Teachers hampered by burdensome teaching hours and adminis- 
trative details 


Perhaps the most important of the foregoing factors in relation to 
teaching is that of variation in ability and capacity of students in the 
same class. It is manifestly unfair to hold back the more capable to 
the capacity of those with limited ability, and to gauge the work on 
the basis of the more able would mean that the others would be left 
behind ; so the teacher must hold to a middle course, so to speak, and 
at the same time employ every device possible to encourage and 
stimulate the backward members. 

I am happy to say that I have always found teaching intensely 
interesting and that I enjoy it. I like my pupils and strive to win and 
hold their confidence and esteem, for I know that the more cordial the 
relations between teacher and class the keener their interest and co- 
operation and the greater their progress in learning. To stimulate 
and foster this relationship, I devote as much time as possible to 
discussions of the culture, customs, ideals, and achievements of the 
nations whose language they are studying. Various observations 
made on my recent sabbatical leave in South America have enabled 
me to acquaint my pupils with the utilitarian possibilities of a knowl- 
edge of Spanish in Latin America. I also discourse on Spanish and 
Latin-American literature and social and political development ; and 
so that the information imparted may be both interesting and reliable, 
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I make it a point to keep abreast of the times in affairs of the 
Spanish-speaking world. 

This system unquestionably serves the dual purpose of stimu- 
lating the students’ interest in and knowledge of the eighteen Spanish 
republics south of us; and through this wider knowledge and under- 
standing, the study of the language becomes something alive and 
vital rather than a purely intellectual exercise or a laborious task. 

I am now experimenting with a class in conversation composed 
only of third- and fourth-year Spanish students. This I find an 
excellent opportunity for the dissemination of general information, 
and to my great delight a marked improvement is already evident in 
their fluency of speech and ability to understand. I might add that 
while no credit is given there is no lack of enthusiasm. 

But the native teacher will find it necessary to guard against 
placing undue emphasis on this phase of her work. By reason of her 
familiarity with the history, customs, etc., of her native land, she is 
liable to devote too great a proportion of the time to these subjects, 
an error which should be carefully avoided. 

In conclusion permit me to say a few words of general import 
concerning the Spanish language in relation to the United States 
today. 

Spanish is the native tongue of more members of the human race’ 
than any modern language except English, and the nations speaking 
Spanish outnumber even those of the English-speaking world. In 
the Western Hemisphere south of the Rio Grande, Spanish is the 
universal language except in Brazil; and the Portuguese of Brazil is 
very similar to Galician. 

Considered, therefore, in a purely commercial sense, development 
of the great and growing markets in the lands lying south of us, as 
well as our vast interests in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, 
make the study of Spanish in the United States not only important 
but indispensable. 

Historically, every American student is more or less acquainted 
with the part played by the hardy and heroic sons of Spain in the 
discovery, conquest, and exploration of the New World; but only 
through mastery of the Spanish language can the scholar acquire a 
proper appreciation of Spanish contributions to civilization in the 
spheres of science, literature, and the arts. Spanish culture has left 


1 Approximately 100,000,000.—EprrTor. 
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its indelible imprint the world over, and more than anywhere else, 
perhaps, in these Western lands which not so long ago were called 
“El Nuevo Mundo.” 

In a political sense, also, I believe that the teaching of Spanish 
in our public schools will wield tremendous influence on the future 
trend of world events. It seems to me that with large numbers of 
our young people interested in, and familiar with, the language, 
customs, and institutions of our Latin-American neighbors increas- 
ingly cordial relations must obtain; and I foresee as the result of 
social and commercial intercourse the gradual welding of this great 
sisterhood of New World republics in bonds of mutual understand- 
ing, mutual welfare, and unity of thought and purpose, which will 
insure tranquillity to all of the American nations, and which must 
forever constitute a mighty force for the preservation of world peace. 

The failure to know and understand one another is fruitful soil 
for discord among nations as well as individuals, and the pathway 
to peace is made smoother as knowledge displaces ignorance, and 
intolerance gives way to understanding. 

Thus it may well be that we teachers of foreign languages are 
accomplishing more than we realize; that by instilling in youthful 
minds not only a knowledge of languages, but a better and broader 
conception of the customs, accomplishments, and aspirations of other 
races, we are in a humble way contributing to the betterment of» 
human relations, and exerting an influence upon world affairs and the 
destiny of mankind. 


» IsOLINA RIBEIRO FLORES 


Hype Parx HicxH ScHoo. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 














FITTING THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 
TO COMMUNITY NEEDS 


Recently the teaching of Spanish has come in for some rather 
severe criticism in the writings of educators primarily concerned 
with revising the curricula of our schools and colleges. This has 
been the case, more or less, for the past several years, but there are 
definite trends and movements today which we Spanish teachers 
must recognize and prepare ourselves to meet successfully. This is 
vital to the carrying on of our work. It may prove to be vital to our 
very existence as language teachers. I am no alarmist and am not 
a pessimist. I believe we shall meet the issue successfully, but we 
must face the facts and go to work harder perhaps than we have ever 
worked before. 

What are some of the trends of the times? Not long ago there 
was held in Washington, D.C., a meeting of the Executive Council 
of the National Education Association. At that meeting several 
propositions came in for discussion, among them the curriculum, and 
the relation of secondary education to our institutions of higher 
learning. Out of the meeting there came two definite conclusions— 
that schools are built for the improvement and upbuilding of the 
communities in which they are located, and that a successful school 
in the future must fit its program to the needs, to the problems, of 
its own community. This same trend is plainly seen in the meetings 
held, and the bulletins published, by the North Central Association 
of which most of our schools in the American Southwest are mem- 
bers. Great stress is now being placed on the teaching of civics and 
government, manual training, crafts, etc., which would tend to 
fulfill actual community needs. 

Last summer at the University of New Mexico there was held a 
conference of the superintendents of the schools of the state. Out of 
that meeting came two or three very definite conclusions. First, that 
a school is primarily indebted to its own community for existence, 
and should fulfill community needs; second, that social adjustment 
is one of the most important, if not the most important, purpose of 
education ; third, that only such subjects be required in the curriculum 
which actually contribute to the realization of these ends, namely, 
fulfilling community needs and making for social adjustment. 

Whether or not we agree altogether with these trends in education 
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is another question. The point is that they are coming; in fact they 
have arrived, and it is my opinion that they are here to stay. Let us 
agree that they are correct and the best aims of education thus far 
evolved. What bearing does this have on the teaching of Spanish in 
our schools? The question simply resolves itself into this: Are we 
teachers of Spanish prepared to affirm and to prove by our teaching 
that courses in Spanish help to fulfill certain community needs, and 
that a working, a practical, knowledge of the Spanish language is a 
genuine aid in the solution of the problems of social adjustment in 
the Southwest ? 

We can and we will meet the challenge, and meet it successfully. 
In the Southwest we have the natural laboratory and all the ad- 
vantages that go with it for the teaching and study of Spanish. 
Almost the entire historical and cultural background is Spanish, at 
least up to very recent years. Indeed it is next to impossible to work 
successfully in the fields of history, archaeology, anthropology, and 
folklore in the Southwest without a fairly good working knowledge 
of the Spanish language. In fact, two university professors told me 
recently that they would not recommend research workers in South- 
western history or archaeology unless the students possessed at least 
a fair knowledge of Spanish. It is absolutely essential. These are but 
a few of the richest fields of study in the Southwest. 

What has this to do with fitting the teaching of Spanish to com- 
munity life? What has this to do with the high schools? Precisely 
this. History was made and is being. made, folklore grew up and is 
still being nourished, out in the communities of the various states of 
the American Southwest. For the most part both are basically Span- 
ish. Therefore the Spanish teacher in the Southwest has within his 
very grasp a veritable mine of materials with which to work and to 
make his classes both interesting and instructive. 

Spanish, I maintain, is not strictly speaking a foreign language in 
the American Southwest. It is spoken and read every day by thou- 
sands of loyal and intelligent American citizens. Of course Spanish 
is not the official language of the country, and no one in his right 
mind would advocate its being taught at the expense of English or 
even as a substitute for English. Neither should Spanish be taught 
as in opposition to English. Far from it. But it should be taught 
and studied for its very real value in a better understanding of com- 
munity, state, and interstate problems in the Southwest. Spanish is 
then certainly not foreign in the usual sense of that term. Neither 
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is it artificial. Once we have agreed upon this conception of the 
importance and the place of Spanish in our educational program, we 
have gone a long way toward getting away from the prejudice and 
the bad psychological approach to a so-called foreign language. Thus 
teachers and students of Spanish in the Southwest have a distinct 
advantage if we would only avail ourselves of it. 

But back to the fundamental aim of education, that of social 
adjustment, which is now accepted by all leading educators and 
school officials. How can the teaching and the study of Spanish aid 
in this direction? The answer is simple and self-evident. Since much 
of our historical and cultural background is definitely of Spanish 
origin, and since Spanish is still spoken and written by many of our 
fellow-citizens, a genuine, practical, and working knowledge of the 
Spanish language should lead us toward a more sympathetic approach 
to our many problems, to a better understanding of their depth and 
meaning, and finally to a better and certainly happier social adjust- 
ment. This is not mere theory, though to some it may sound so. It 
is a fact. Language may be, and sometimes is, a barrier to social 
intercourse and adjustment. But it can also be made to serve as an 
instrument and means for good. A thorough knowledge of both 
English and Spanish can be made to serve a noble purpose in the 
United States. We see examples of this fundamental understanding 
every day in our community life in the Southwest, and at times we 
see indisputable evidences of a woeful lack of it. There exists in the 
Southwest a different way of seeing and doing things, a different 
way of looking upon life, that is genuinely Southwestern. A true 
knowledge of Spanish will help one feel and sense this intangible 
something. Can any one of us deny that a deep, sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language and of the psychology of the people 
would have done much to help prevent many very sad and regrettable 
incidents in the earlier, and even quite recent, history of many South- 
western states ? 

Granted that a practical, working knowledge of Spanish -will lead 
to a greater interest and a deeper sympathy for our mutual problems 
in the American Southwest, and that this in turn will lead to better 
social adjustment, how, in what practical ways, can the Spanish 
teacher lend his aid? In other words, how can the teaching of Span- 
ish be better fitted to community needs? How can the Spanish teacher 
aid very much in the solution of this problem, and still teach several 
classes a day in grammar, reading, and composition? Obviously he 
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cannot. Then what are we to do about the matter? Nothing? Cer- 
tainly not. That would be admitting failure, and our own inability. 
At the same time we should be admitting to ourselves and to the com- 
munity that the teaching of Spanish is of no real value and deserves 
no place in the curriculum. This need never happen in the states of 
the Southwest if we teachers of Spanish are awake and alive to our 
responsibilities to our communities. I believe that we are. 

Then what can be done? In the first place, we are going to be 
forced to choose definite objectives, and work diligently to attain 
them. In order to instill into our students a deeper understanding of 
the language, we shall have to teach more than grammar and trans- 
lation. We must spend some time on a simple and elementary pres- 
entation of historical and cultural backgrounds, something about the 
manners and customs of the peoples, their music, their games, and 
their folklore, something of the best elements in our cultural herit- 
age. Points of common interest and mutual appreciation must be 
stressed rather than any differences which may exist. This is very 
important. This can be done in simple, easy lectures, reports, games, 
dramas, musical entertainments, songs, etc. Actual class time and 
credit will have to be given for this work. We must cease being 
slaves to textbooks. We must spend more time and effort in prep- 
aration and plans for our classes. 

In the second place, in order to give our students a practical, 
working knowledge of Spanish we must spend less time on grammar 
as we now teach it, and place more and more emphasis on reading 
and the speaking knowledge of the language. Just here I would not 
be misunderstood. Grammar is essential. It is very important. But 
the teacher must learn to choose from the text certain fundamental 
principles of grammar, the minimum essentials. These thoroughly 
mastered, the student can then be given practice in reading, writing, 
and especially in speaking the language. We must stress correct 
pronunciation from the beginning, and especially encourage the 
English-speaking students to speak Spanish, not only in class, but at 
every opportunity that presents itself. In some cases where the class 
is composed largely of natively Spanish-speaking students, less stress 
need be placed on the spoken language. In the latter case we should 
emphasize reading and translation. How many hundreds of times 
have we heard these complaints: “My daughter has taken Spanish 
four years and can’t even order a meal in the language”; or “The 
Spanish spoken by the people is not the Spanish studied in the books” ? 
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This last statement brings us back to the teacher again. Obviously, 
if the teacher cannot speak the language correctly, his students will 
not speak it so that it can be understood by a natively Spanish- 
speaking person. Therefore a teacher of Spanish must know how to 
speak the language, as well as how to teach it. For a teacher to at- 
tempt to teach Spanish in the American Southwest without possessing 
at least a fair speaking knowledge and a good pronunciation of the 
language is absurd. Yet that is what sometimes happens, and is, I 
think, largely responsible for the remark that “the Spanish taught in 
the classroom is not the Spanish spoken by the people who speak it 
natively.” We would not think of asking a teacher to attempt the 
teaching of English if he could not speak the language! 

The so-called foreign language requirement still holds in many 
places. I believe we language teachers have sometimes been guilty of 
hiding behind that requirement. Perhaps we have thought that the 
purely academic values were of sufficient importance to insure the 
continuance of language teaching. This no longer holds true. Or 
perhaps we think that because Spanish is required for graduation it 
will always be taught. Let us not fool ourselves on this point. The 
time is coming, and now is, when modern languages, as well as every 
other subject in the curriculum, must stand or fall on their own 
merit. The teaching of Spanish must meet the test. It must fulfill a 
community need. It must make for social adjustment. If properly 
taught, Spanish does and will stand the test in the Southwest. If it 
does not meet the test, it not only will not be required in the curricu- 
lum, it will not be taught at all. The result rests with the teachers 
of Spanish. 

May I state once more that I am neither an alarmist nor a pessi- 
mist. I should also like to state here that we teachers of modern 
languages are not the victims of any prejudice or propaganda directed 
against us by any certain group or groups of educators. I must con- 
fess that for some time I labored under that delusion. I do believe 
there are many individuals, including professors, superintendents, 
and principals, who are blind to the true merits of our work, but 
they are in the minority. We must prove to them the value of our 
work. We are therefore not pugnaciously on the defensive. We 
should enthusiastically take the offensive in an attempt to keep up 
with the trends of the times as we look forward to the future. 

We must place more emphasis on the social, the human, side of 
language teaching. Next to life itself language is the most vital and 
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precious gift that we possess. We should study and teach it as some- 
thing living, something alive with the thoughts, the ideals, and the 
hopes of men. Perhaps we should begin to teach Spanish earlier, 
much earlier, in the grades than we now do. Perhaps we should 
begin the teaching of it in the first or second grades, along with 
English. I am sure we should not begin abruptly with the teaching 
of grammar, as we often do in junior and senior high schools and in 
our universities. Perhaps a more psychologically sound method and 
certainly a more pleasant and natural one would be to learn modern 
languages as we learn English—by simple words and phrases first 
and later going into the study of simple principles of grammar. 

In conclusion, what can we do with the present set-up for the 
teaching of Spanish in the Southwest? We can awaken an interest 
in the rich historical and cultural background, thereby creating a 
genuine interest in the study of the language. We can place a little 
more emphasis on reading and on the practical speaking knowledge 
of the language without unduly neglecting grammar. As teachers we 
can take an active non-partisan part in the social activities of the 
communities in which we live and teach. All of these activities will 
lead to a greater fulfillment of community needs, and to happier 
social adjustments for both ourselves and our students. 

We cannot know what the future holds in store. The next great 
development and movement toward a new order of things will un- 
doubtedly come in those great Spanish-speaking nations to the south 
of us. Although at present things look quite dark, some day we may 
find means to fairer dealings and a happier social and economic inter- 
course with all Spanish America. At that time we shall need men 
and women with tolerant spirits and deep understanding who really 
know both English and Spanish. In addition, they must be able to 
sense, to understand, and to appreciate the peculiar psychology of the 
Southwest. These men and women will be the interpreters between 
the Republic of the north and the republics to the south. Most of 
these interpreters should logically come from the American South- 
west. They must come from our schools and colleges. We shall then 
not only be filling a community need ; the teachers of Spanish will be 
answering a state, a national, and even an international need. 


F. M. KerRcHEVILLE 


University or New Mexico 
ALBUQUERQUE, New MExIco 














REORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF SPAIN 


A change in the educational system of Spain had been in the minds 
of educators long before the Republic was established. To realize 
this revolutionary cultural program an opportune moment presented 
itself with the overthrow of the monarchy. For this purpose two 
major things were needed : economic possibilities, as well as prepara- 
tion and impetus on the part of the authorities directing the work. 
This last has never been lacking, as has been shown by the great ad- 
vance made in the educational programs during the last two years. 

Never before in the history of Spain has education been so 
thoroughly changed to meet the pedagogical, political, and social ideals 
of the time. The democratization of the school in Spain is inspired 
by human universality. Learning will be conditioned only by the 
aptitude and vocation of the student. “... o lo que es igual, ha termi- 
nado el privilegio de unas clases sociales a gozar de la ensefianza 
secundaria, universitaria y especial. La Reptblica no admite a estos 
efectos mas aristocracia que la del talento. Los centros de cultura no 
sdlo estaran abiertos a todos los espafioles que merezcan frecuentarlos, 
haciendo entre ellos una escrupulosa seleccion de aptitudes, sino que el 
Estado facilitara a los econdmicamente necesitados aquel acceso.’ 

The Republic, guided by eminent scholars, has broken all barriers 
and prejudices and put into practice the ideals of the foregoing para- 
graph, advanced first by classic philosophers, later during the Renais- 
sance, and more recently by modern teachers and socialists. “La 
escuela cultivara los lazos de solidaridad humana cuando, lejos de 
exaltar y acentuar lo que separa a los hombres, lo que los diferencia, 
lo que los divide e incluso los hace enemigos, no se ocupe de otra cosa 
y atienda con esmero exquisito lo que los une, lo que los liga, lo que 
tienen de comuin. La escuela no puede ser jamas una oportunidad 
para fomentar las rivalidades y los odios, sino para consagrar la 
fraternidad y la paz. La escuela no entiende ni de clases sociales, ni 
de nacionalismos, ni de confesiones religiosas. La escuela es para 
todos igualmente acogedora y respetuosa, y como nada hay mas digno 


1 Boletin de Educacién, Afio I, Nam. 1, Enero—Marzo, 1933, p. 12. (A very 
valuable publication published by the Ministerio de Instruccién Publica y 
Bellas Artes. Direccién General de 1* Ensefianza. Inspeccién Central.) 
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de respeto que la conciencia, y nada mas atentatorio contra ella que 
la coaccién por el dogma, la escuela nacional espafiola es laica.””* 

The educational ideals of the Spanish Republic are no better sum- 
marized than in Article 48 of the Constitution : 


The service of culture is an essential attribute of the State, and it shall 
be carried on through educational institutions linked by a system of unified 
teaching. The primary school shall be free and compulsory. Teachers, 
professors, and university professors in the State-supported schools are 
public officials. Academic freedom is recognized and guaranteed. The Re- 
public shall legislate to make possible all kinds of instruction for all needy 
Spaniaras, so that they may not find themselves limited except by aptitude 
and vocation. Teaching shall be laical, it shall use work as the center of 
its methodological activity, and it shall be inspired by ideals of human 
solidarity. The rights of the churches to teach their respective doctrines in 
their own establishments is recognized, subject to the inspection of the 
State. 


Primary education in Spain has been set on new solid bases. The 
gigantic effort of the new Republic is evidenced in multiple ways: 
increase of ten thousand schools in two years, with a budget of 
169,000,000 pesetas for 1933; increase of salary (salaries of 2,000 pe- 
setas have been abolished ; the lowest salary is now 3,000 pesetas, paid 
to the maestro interino, who is a substitute assistant) ; selection and 
betterment of teachers; increase of supplementary institutions to fill 
temporary needs; the creation of the Patronato de Misiones Peda- 
gogicas and reorganization of the Museo Pedagégico Nacional; the 
creation of the Facultad de Pedagogia (School of Education) in the 
University of Madrid; increase and reorganization of primary in- 
spection. The confiscation of property from the Jesuits has brought 
about a further increase in schools. 

The ministry is preparing an Estatuto del Magisterio (Statute of 
Primary Education) ; it has undertaken a scrupulous inspection of 
books, school material, buildings, sports, and medical attention for 
pupils. The Department of Education has abandoned the Escuela de 
Estudios Superiores del Magisterio, but has created the new section 
of pedagogy in the University of Madrid to prepare inspectors of 
primary education, teachers of normal schools, and directors or prin- 
cipals of grammar schools. 

The university and the grammar school are now closer together. 


2 Boletin de Educacién, p. 14. 
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Grammar school teacher and university professor co-operate with 
each other. Before, each one worked independently. The consejos 
universitarios and the consejos provinciales are now working toward 
a common end. The consejos municipales, a sort of Board of Edu- 
cation, are in immediate contact with school, pupil, and parents. All 
these consejos, called Consejos de Proteccién Escolar, have existed 
in name since 1857, but nobody knew anything about them. 

When Marcelino Domingo became Minister of Education in 1931, 
he originated a “Five Year Plan” in Spanish education. He expected 
to increase the number of primary teachers from the then existing 
36,000 to 63,000 by 1936. That was an increase of 27,000 in five 
years. Statistics show that since the establishment of the Republic 
up to March, 1933, first under the guidance of Marcelino Domingo 
and later under that of the internationally known educator, D. Fer- 
nando de los Rios, the increase in the number of teachers has ex- 
ceeded 12,000. 

This educational revolution and the agrarian reform are the two 
most outstanding achievements of the Spanish government. The 
language of Cervantes is taught in every corner of Spain.* Every 
neighborhood, small or big, has a school for boys and one for girls. 
If the place is too small, boys and girls share the same school. Can- 
tinas escolares, moving pictures, bibliotecas ambulantes, laboratories, 
etc., are being established in every section of the country. 

The whole reform of primary education is contained in the famous 
twenty-six bases of the Ley para la Reorganizacién de la Primera 
Ensefianza, too long to discuss here. The essential purpose of the 
reform is to bring people and school closer together ; it is to vitalize 
the school. “Hay que vitalizar la escuela,” says ex-Director of Pri- 
mary Education, Sefior Llopis; it is to teach the child to confront 
life. “El maestro ha de ser un educator. La escuela ha de trans- 
formarse en el sentido de ser cada dia mas hogar. Ha de ser la 
verdadera casa del nifio. El nifio ha de encontrar en ella aquel 
ambiente necesario para poder vivir plenamente su vida de nifio. ... 
La escuela ha de responder en todo momento a los interrogantes del 
nifio. La escuela ha de ser un hogar donde se trabaje. Ha de hacer 
del trabajo el eje de su actividad metodolégica. Ha de hacer del nifio 
un alegre trabajador. Hacer del nifio un trabajador no es ensefiarle 
un oficio determinado. En la escuela el nifio no tiene que aprender 


8 Catalufia, however, uses Catalan as the official language. 
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ningtin oficio. Pero todo cuanto aprenda en la escuela ha de ser 
hecho, realizado por el nifio mismo, utilizando sus manos, el manua- 
lismo, como medio de expresién. ... La escuela procurara interesar a 
los padres y a las madres, organizando ensefianzas que respondan a 
sus inquietudes, organizando bibliotecas, lecturas, audiciones y con- 
ferencias. La maquina de coser, el graméfono, el libro, la radio, el 
cinematdégrafo, todo lo que las Misiones Pedagégicas van sembrando 
por los pueblos, puede y debe unir a la escuela y el pueblo, haciendo 
que la escuela sea el eje de la vida social del lugar y el pueblo acabe 
sintiendo la escuela como cosa suya.’”* 

The grupos escolares have attracted much attention in the last 
two years. A grupo escolar is a kindergarten school with two or three 
of the first years of grammar school. Almost every city can now 
boast of at least one grupo. But Madrid, with the aid of the central 
government, will make the capital of Spain “the City of Children.” 
Eighteen new grupos escolares have been opened in Madrid since 
1931. Twenty-three of the old grupos have been completely re- 
modeled. Twenty-one new grupos are under construction. By 1935 
Madrid will have sixty-three grupos to house 35,000 children. “El 
esfuerzo de Madrid en orden a construccién y creacién de escuelas 
no puede ser mas consolador. No hay ciudad alguna de Espajfia ni 
del mundo que pueda ofrecer una ejecutoria semejante.”* Each grupo 
is named after a distinguished person, such as Cervantes, Montesinos, 
Concepcion Arenal, Pardo Bazan, Jaime Vera, Menéndez Pelayo, 
Pérez Galdés, Joaquin Costa, Lope de Rueda, Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, 
Tomas Breton, Alcala Zamora, Tirso de Molina, Joaquin Dicenta, 
Amador de los Rios, Claudio Moyano, Nicolas Salmeron, etc: 

Much has been said of the escuela graduada, but it must not be 
confused with our graduate school. The escuela graduada, which 
forms part of the primary educational system, is nothing but a gram- 
mar school with ample manual training for boys and home economics 
for girls. As its name implies it is a “graduated’’ elementary school 
where pupils pass from one grade to the following after the com- 
pletion of a certain amount of work. Each escuela graduada establishes 
as many grades and arranges its curriculum as needed to meet the 
necessities of the community where it is located. Approximately 
seven hundred of these schools have been created in the last year and 
a half, and many more are under construction. 


* Boletin de Educacién, p. 17. 5 [bid., p. 156. 
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. The reorganization of secondary education has occupied much 
time since 1931. The bases were laid at that time and remain practi- 
cally the same. The new system, however, was not put into effect 
until the school year 1932-33. 

The outstanding change in the secondary education is the increase 
of the bachillerato (course of study) from six to seven years. The 
bachillerato, taught in the institutos, is equivalent to the course of 
study in the American junior college. After the completion of the 
seven-year course the title of Bachiller en Artes is given. This title 
is not equivalent to either the American A.B. degree or the high- 
school diploma. 

Two major divisions are outlined in the bachillerato: letters and 
sciences. The first five years of study are common to all students; 
the last two are devoted to that branch of study which the student 
expects to pursue in the university. 

Similar to university practices, examinations in individual sub- 
jects disappear. But “non-official” students, colegiados, and students 
whose grades are unsatisfactory are examined de conjunto, that is to 
say, are given a comprehensive examination, at the end of the fifth 
year before entering the specialized division. The last two years of 
the bachillerato are passed in a similar way. 

The student who attends classes daily at the imstituto and has a 
satisfactory standing at the end of the year is graded and passed with- 
out examination. He is the “official” student. He must follow a set 
yearly program. He cannot take subjects of two or more different 
years. The “non-official” or libre is the student who prepares himself 
in any place or however he chooses and is examined by a special 
tribunal in public at the end of the year in any imstituto he may 
choose. He may choose subjects from different years provided they 
are in proper academic sequence. The colegiado is the student who 
attends an institution officially affiliated with an instituto and who 
must be examined by the said instituto. This affiliated institution is 
generally a colegio called Colegio Incorporado, meaning that said 
colegio is incorporated with an instituto. For many years the exam- 
ining officials of an instituto went to the various colegios incorporados 
to hold examinations. This practice was discontinued around 1926, 
but is now again being considered. 

In order that a colegio may be incorporated within an instituto it 
has to have in its faculty at least one licentiate of letters and another 
of sciences. I take it for granted that my readers known that a 
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colegio in Spain is not comparable to a college in America, but is a 
primary or secondary institution. A kindergarten school may be a 
colegio in Spain. 

The institutos were generally located at the capital of the prov- 
ince; but with the rapid multiplication of educational centers each 
instituto is being established within accessible distance of more than 
one city. 

The examining board of an instituto consists of the professor of 
the subject in question and two more members of the faculty. The 
three members have a right to question the student, though generally 
only the teacher of the subject indulges in it. The grades received 
are suspenso (failure), aprobado (passed), notable (good), sobre- 
saliente (excellent), and sobresaliente con matricula de honor. This 
last grade, limited in number in each subject, is granted, as would 
be expected, to the brilliant and outstanding student who is able to 
convince the examining board he knows his subject. Sobresaliente 
con matricula de honor means that the recipient of such distinction 
does not have to pay tuition in any subject of the course which he 
takes up in the instituto or in the university. Matriculation and pay- 
ment of fees are by individual subjects. 

The bachillerato has been altered in every way. The first five 
years contain a very liberal selection of subjects. The correlation 
between subjects and how a subject is continued for several years 
may be seen in this program, taken from the Magisterio Espaiol, 
the official organ of primary education. 


SEE “Seah is vetoes <evecivases 7 years 

PED Ca Sisccc veveuueevs 7 years 

Is os cc cence steeds od 7 years 

Ek a wits debe < sikindeswe 7 years 

SND ivecadihesa se cdecaiabe 4 years 

Physics and chemistry.......... 4 years 

BR 6. a80 seis oes Te ess one 3 years for letters 
2 for sciences 

German or English............. 3 years for letters 
5 for sciences 

a a reer 2 years, letters only 

RE ee 2 years 

Economics and derecho......... 2 years 


Though the curriculum is still in the process of formation, there are 
about thirty subjects in the bachillerato. Other subjects studied for a 
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period of one year are: Iniciaciones en conocimientos fisico-naturales ; 
dibujo lineal; dibujo artistico; preceptiva literaria (rhetoric and 
composition) ; religion (elective); caligrafia (penmanship); geo- 
metria; psicologia; légica; ética; literatura; agricultura; etc. 

There is no summer school in the instituto. However, non- 
official students who study during the summer have an opportunity 
in September, before the opening of the school year, to be examined. 
Official students who have failed during the school year also have 
the same privilege. 

The creation of primary and secondary schools in foreign lands® 
is another step of the government to spread Spanish culture abroad. 
The establishment of these cultural centers will be a matter of time. 
By July, 1932, the new Republic had sent more than twenty teach- 
ers to various European countries. We are hoping that New York 
City may soon get an instituto. The immediate objective of these 
centers is to teach and spread Spanish culture not only to foreigners 
but to the many thousands of Spaniards dispersed throughout the 
world. A teacher selected for a foreign country goes out under a 
four-year contract, under the supervision of the Junta de Relaciones 
Culturales, a new department of the Ministry of Education. 

Similar to other branches of education, the normal school has also 
been reorganized. The graduate of the bachillerato is required to 
enter normal school. In order to avoid an oversupply of teachers a 
rigorous entrance examination (an oposicién, as the Spaniard calls it) 
is given to select not only the best fitted but the number of teachers 
needed four years hence. In other words, every teacher who gradu- 
ates from a Spanish normal school has a position awaiting him. 

At the beginning of the Republic with the increase of schools 
there was a lack of teachers to fill the positions created. The cursillo 
system was introduced, whereby the system of oposicién was tem- 
porarily suspended ; the examining board was more liberal in judg- 
ing the candidates ; personal judgment in matters of teaching on the 
part of the candidate counted as much as theories expressed in books. 
A more direct and active contact was thus established between the 
board and the cursillista. The candidate was given a few months’ 
practice before being allowed to take possession of his school. 

Spain has an excellent system of filling public vacancies. From 
the highest professorship to the most humble portership in a State 


® Base 18 of the Ley para la Reorganizacién de la Primera Ensefianza. 
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building, every State vacancy is filled by an oposicién, a competition. 
The oposicién is not quite a Civil Service examination; it is more 
than that. It is a competition where the best fitted gets the job. One 
hundred or more candidates may “compete,” say for a chair of 
chemistry in the University of Zaragoza or an instituto in Albacete. 
Every candidate is examined in public, and though recommendation 
helps a lot in Spain, the examining board is forced to give the po- 
sition to the best or one of the best candidates. 

Teachers in Spain are State employees.’ When a teacher acquires 
a position by oposicién, it is said that his job is his property; he 
holds it en propiedad. He can lose his job only by a public charge 
of misconduct, or for some other cause which involves a legal case. 
Teachers in Spain do not lose their jobs! 

Teachers in the normal schools in Spain receive their training in 
the Escuela Superior del Magisterio, created in 1909. This “Normal 
School of High Learning” was reorganized in 1911 and changed its 
name to Escuela de Estudios Superiores del Magisterio (School of 
Advanced Normal School Studies). Various other changes were 
made in this school, until its suppression in 1932. However, from 
the beginning this institution maintained a reputable scholarship by 
the limitation and selection of prospective teachers of normal schools. 
The School of Education created in the University of Madrid has 
now taken over the work of the former Escuela de Estudios Su- 
periores del Magisterio. The new School of Education confers the 
following : Certificate of Pedagogical Studies, Licentiate in Pedagogy, 
and Doctor of Pedagogy. “Comparing the Normal School of today 
with that of yesterday, we may realize the gigantic effort made by 
men of the Republic to build—in the near future—a faculty under 
whose tutelage will be trained men able to guide the destinies of Spain 
in a new direction.””* 

The university authorities for years had been contemplating a 
change in the educational system. This is evidenced by the many 
minor changes introduced from time to time during the past eight 
or ten years. Sefior de los Rios, in his Ley de Reforma Universitaria, 
with the aid of the Consejo Nacional de Cultura, has radically changed 
the trend of thought in Spain. Every university department has been 


T Article 48 of the Constitution: “Teachers, professors, and University 
professors in the State-supported schools are public officials.” 
8 Boletin de Educacién, p. 44. 
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altered. The curriculum has again been changed to meet the demands 
of the modern generation. 

There are twelve universities in Spain (Madrid, Barcelona, Gra- 
nada, Murcia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago de Compostela, Seville, 
Valladolid, Valencia, Zaragoza, and La Laguna). Each university is 
composed of a variable number of colleges or schools called facul- 
tades. Each facultad in turn is divided into secciones, or depart- 
ments. But a recent innovation is the creation of institutos within 
certain departments. These institutos are devoted to research. The 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras of the University of Madrid has 
created several institutos, among which the Instituto Sanz de Rio, 
of the Department of Philosophy, has achieved great distinction dur- 
ing the short period that it has been functioning. Every facultad 
has been affected by the new reorganization. The general and 
specialization courses are common to all departments. But the 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, owing to its multiple and varied 
courses, has been fundamentally reorganized in an effort to modify 
its former excessively scholarly character, to establish a minimum 
level of university knowledge, to do more intensive research, and to 
create a new section, that of pedagogical studies, already mentioned. 

The entrance examination for the university, similar to that of 
the normal school, has as its aim the selective limitation of students. 
After a student has passed the entrance examination in the Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras, he undergoes only two more examinations in 
his university career to obtain the degree of Licentiate in Philosophy 
and Letters. The first examination takes place at the end of the third 
year, and the last at the completion of the required courses. Com- 
prehensive examinations, partly oral, partly written, now replace the 
examination in individual subjects. The result of this method is a 
more thorough preparation, a greater self-confidence, and further 
responsibility on the student’s part. 

A candidate for the Licentiate or Doctorate in the Facultad de 
Filosofia y Letras no longer has to attend classes. His only obli- 
gation is to matriculate for at least three academic years in those 
subjects on which the final examinations will be based. He may 
apply for final examinations at any time he pleases after three years 
of enrolment. There is no set program of studies, properly speak- 
ing. No particular text is required. The student is expected to seek 
knowledge not only from the professor but from libraries. “... El 
estudiante no puede, no debe ser un mero receptaculo en donde el 
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maestro vierta su doctrina—mas o menos robusta y reciente—, sino 
un espiritu activo, inquisidor, afanoso de lectura y estudios propios. 
Sin esa actividad que ha de poner el alumno no hay modo de que la 
transmision del saber actual se logre con plenitud y eficacia. Es muy 
vasto el campo de la ciencia. No puede el profesor—por erudito 
y claro y persuasivo que sea en su exposicidn—abarcar la totalidad 
de una disciplina moderna. El estudiante debe considerar como su 
incumbencia personal el completar con lecturas propias—que el 
maestro puede orientar y dirigir—la ensefianza de sus profesores. 
Es preciso que los estudiantes se den bien cuenta de que no todo han 
de recibirlo de la boca del maestro; que existen libros en las bib- 
liotecas y en las librerias; que la vida de quien se dedica al estudio 
ha de arrastrar, como la tortuga su caparazén, un caudal mas o 
menos modesto de libros personales propios, que sean el ambiente de 
su hogar, de su cuarto. El estudiante debe estar sediento de lectura, 
avido de formar su pequefia biblioteca, que los afios iran engrosando 
y que sera la materializacién de sus intimos gustos y tendencias.”® 

The Facultad de Filosofia y Letras is divided in four sections: 
(1) Philosophy, (2) Letters, (3) History, (4) Pedagogy. Titles 
conferred are: Licentiate in Philosophy, Doctor of Philosophy; 
Licentiate in and Doctor of Classic Philology, Semitic Philology, 
Modern Philology, Ancient History, History of the Middle Ages, 
Modern History, and Pedagogy. The Facultad also confers the 
titles of Archivero, Librarian, and Archaeologist. 

Titles are conferred not after a certain number of subjects have 
been passed, but after a satisfactory and final comprehensive exam- 
ination has been passed. This examination, called de conjunto, 
covers every subject studied in the university. The examinations, 
required of all candidates for the Licentiate in Philosophy and Let- 
ters, last from eight to fifteen days. The Ph.D. degree, which nor- 
mally follows the Licentiate, requires only a thesis. 

Approximately one hundred members form the faculty of the 
Department of Philosophy and Letters in the University of Madrid, 
according to Dean Morente. Among them are more than twenty 
women. A few of the distinguished scholars of this faculty are 
Ortega y Gasset, Zulueta, Ovejero, Barnés, Garcia Morente, Besteiro, 
Fernando de los Rios, Menéndez Pidal, Américo Castro, Ballesteros, 


® Statement by D. Manuel G. Morente, Dean of the Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras, in Ahora, January 22, 1933. 
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Navarro Tomas, Gonzalez Palencia, Hurtado, etc. “Estos profe- 
sores,” explains Dean Garcia Morente, “no explicaran todos los afios 
el mismo programa. Ya hemos dicho que éste no existe. Cada 
curso los profesores trataran de grandes temas, nuevas investiga- 
ciones 0 modernos estudios. Este afio, por ejemplo, el doctor Ortega 
y Gasset explicara ‘Principios de metafisica segin la razén vital’ ; 
el doctor Zubiri, ‘Los origenes de nuestra metafisica occidental’ e 
‘Historia de la filosofia moderna’ ; el doctor Montesinos, ‘Introduccién 
al estudio de Lope de Vega’; el doctor Menéndez Pidal, ‘La poesia 
narrativa en la Edad Media’; el doctor Ibarra, ‘La organizacion 
agraria en la Edad Media’; el doctor Sosa, ‘La Rusia actual. La 
nueva organizacién de Alemania. La reconstitucién de Polonia’; y 
el doctor Ballesteros, ‘Epoca de los Austrias hispanos’.”*° 

Eighty per cent of the students in the Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras in the University of Madrid are women. “La mujer espafiola 
ha invadido las aulas universitarias este curso, en un oleaje de 
juventud y belleza. Esta femenil avalancha ha forzado a la Facultad 
a trasladarse al moderno edificio donde hoy se encuentra. La primera 
pobladora de la Ciudad Universitaria ha sido la mujer.”™ 

The monumental Ciudad Universitaria (University City), now 
under construction, will be the center of learning in Spain. The 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras has already moved to its new quar- 
ters. It will be a matter of only a few years until every institution of 
higher learning in Madrid will be within the campus of this collossal 
project. Granada, Barcelona, and other cities are contemplating 
similar projects. . 

The creation of University City was originally the idea of former 
King Alfonso. He provided a large sum of money from his own 
pocket to initiate the work. The national government yearly allows 
as much as it can for further construction. But the completion of 
this institution is not a matter of a year’s work. It is a question of 
many years and millions of pesetas. To further the financing the 
government has appealed to the public for help by means of the 
national lottery. The Spanish National Lottery, an internationally 
known institution, is a reliable source of revenue to the government, 
and the Spanish people are more than glad to buy lottery tickets and 
so contribute toward the university, which, when completed, will 
perhaps be the second in size in the world. 


10 Op. cit. 11 Ibid. 
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University City, located in the beautiful Moncola, overlooking 
the Manzanares, will have a capacity of 50,000 students. This ultra- 
modern project, when finished, will comprise approximately 150 
buildings. Within its campus will be the Instituto Rubio, comparable 
to the Pasteur Institute in Paris; the Casa del Amo, donated by a 
wealthy American Spaniard; Casa Velazquez, for French painters, 
donated several years ago by the Spanish government to France; 
the Escuela de Ingenieros Agronomos ; the Escuela de Ingenieros In- 
dustriales ; the University of Madrid, comprising five colleges (Med- 
icine, Law, Philosophy and Letters, Sciences, and Pharmacy). A 
modern hospital is also within the campus. The Centro de Estudios 
Histdéricos will undoubtedly remain at its present site. Each Spanish- 
speaking country, as well as the United States, is building a pavilion 
to lodge its students. Spanish-American countries are more than 
glad to accept a place of honor in the cosmopolitan round table of 
the mother country. 

The latest equipment and devices are used in University City. 
A double street-car line, with an underground station, furnishes 
access to the campus. Modern busses run every ten minutes to 
and from the campus. There will be about eighty tennis courts. 
Extensive fields to be used for football practice, as baseball dia- 
monds and basketball courts, etc., can be seen in every direction. A 
natural amphitheater with a capacity of 100,000 persons will serve 
as a football stadium. Wide, paved streets run in every direction. 
Restaurants, cafeterias, bookstores, smoking rooms, etc., will make 
University City a city in itself. 

The suppression of several universities has been widely discussed 
recently in Spain. Minister de los Rios advocates quality, not quan- 
tity. He planned to reduce the universities from twelve to seven or 
eight and fill the chairs with scholars, not teachers. The Universities 
of Oviedo and Murcia, as well as others, were institutions likely 
to disappear from the system. This plan, however, has met with 
great opposition and the matter has been dropped for the present. 

The International Summer University in Santander aims to 
bring back to Spain the cultural spirit of the sixteenth century, then 
centered at Salamanca and Alcala. Located in the former royal 
summer residence of Alfonso, Palacio de la Magdalena, on the 
beautiful promontory overlooking the beach, the International Sum- 
mer University invites foreign and national lecturing professors to 
co-operate in an atmosphere of internationalism. 
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The creation of this university fulfills the dream of D. Fernando 
de los Rios, who first proposed it to the government. It was created 
by decree of August, 1932, and was inaugurated this past summer, 
1933, under the rectorship of D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal. 

The aim of the International University is no better explained 
than in its bulletin, published by the Ministry of Education (Min- 
isterio de Instruccién Publica, Universidad Internacional de Verano 
en Santander, Espafia, Curso 1933). Only a part of the excellent 
introduction to the bulletin can be quoted here: 


No es la Universidad Internacional una Universidad profesional ni 
expide titulos de esa indole. Es un organismo de cooperacién interuni- 
versitaria espafiola y extranjera que reune durante un breve e intenso 
periodo de trabajo a profesores y estudiantes de todas las regiones de 
Espafia y de paises extranjeros para la realizacién de un programa de 
estudios comun. En esta obra educativa se aspira en primer término, y 
desde el punto de vista nacional, al conocimiento directo, a la convivencia 
de un grupo de profesores que representen dentro de los estudios de cada 
afio, lo mas avanzado y fecundo del pensamiento moderno, con una masa 
de estudiantes universitarios y de escuelas especiales cuidadosamente 
seleccionados. En este sentido nuestra obra significaria un ensayo de 
Universidad nacional con alumnos de todas las regiones de Espafia que 
recoja las ensefianzas y el ejemplo de profesores de distintas Universi- 
dades con los que no pueden habitualmente ponerse en contacto inme- 
diato. Cada Universidad representada, tanto en profesores como en 
alumnos, concurrira a Santander con su espiritu peculiar y caracteristicas 
propias y tendra ocasién durante el curso de contrastar esas modalidades 
con las de los centros similares. Aqui quedaria cumplido el objetivo 
estrictamente nacional de nuestra obra; pero ninguna empresa cientifica o 
educativa puede ser hoy concebida aislada de la colaboracién interna- 
cional. El espiritu contemporaneo junto a la severa conciencia de una 
indeclinable adscripcién a mandatos nacionales, siente vivamente la 
comunidad de todos los esfuerzos intelectuales sin distincién de fronteras. 
En consecuencia, la Universidad Internacional llamara a sus catedras a 
profesores extranjeros de cualquier rama de la ciencia para que junto 
a ellos trabajen nuestros estudiantes, que de este modo, sin necesidad de 
salir de Espafia, recogeran la ensefianza viva y el personal ejemplo de 
eminentes figuras universitarias extranjeras. Y admitira entre sus estu- 
diantes, en igualdad de condiciones de matricula, a los extranjeros que 
quieran sumarse a nuestra obra. Este doble caracter nacional e inter- 
nacional de la Universidad de Verano se proyecta asimismo y fuera de 
las disciplinas cientificas generales, en dos formas: la creacién de catedras 
de Civilizacién y Lengua de Francia, Italia, Inglaterra y Alemania que 
sirvan para el conocimiento auténtico de la cultura y el espiritu de estos 
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grandes paises; y complementariamente y para responder de un modo 
sistematico y eficaz a la curiosidad extranjera por nuestra cultura, la 
organizacién de un curso de Civilizacién y Lengua espafiolas para 
extranjeros. 


A matter which recently has attracted much attention both in 
literary Spain and in the educational field is the pension granted by 
the government to the famous poet Francisco Villaespesa. Emilio 
Carrere, Eduardo Zamacois, Eduardo Marquina, Juarros, and other 
friends and admirers of the author of El Alcazar de las Perlas 
launched a national campaign for a subscription pro-Villaespesa. 
After several thousand pesetas had been collected, Minister de los 
Rios granted the Andalusian poet a yearly pension of 8,000 pesetas. 

The patronage of the Ministry of Education is furthermore re- 
vealed in the many scholarships granted to promising students. 
This is true both for Spanish students who are sent abroad, as well 
as for foreign students who are invited to study in Spain. 

The Mediterranean Cruise, the first of its kind in Spain, marks 
a historical page in the annals of Spanish education. A ship was 
chartered by the government to visit the Mediterranean countries. 
Students attended classes while on board the same as if they had 
been in Madrid. The floating university comprised well-known schol- 
ars and selected students. The students were chosen from various 
parts of the country; thus again we notice the tendency of the gov- 
ernment toward nationalism. 

Tuition scholarships are granted by the institutos and universities 
to any student who proves he is unable to pay for his studies. The 
ultimate aim of the Republic seems to be to eliminate tuition fees. 
This, however, will be a matter of time. 

Spain is still in a revolutionary state. Only time can tell its 
future. The writer of these lines feels that the Republic is taking 
roots in the hearts of the Spanish people and that Alfonso is out for 
good. The present instability of Spain is not only of a political but 
of a social nature. Many changes are taking place right now. Others 
may follow before long. The Constitution may be revised. The 
religious question and the agrarian reform may develop in other 
directions. The educational reform is, as a matter of fact, an intro- 
duction to further ultra-modernistic ideals. Let us watch the evolu- 
tion of Spanish thought. 


JosePpH SANCHEZ 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 

















SIDELIGHTS ON MEXICO 


When in a recent press dispatch comment was made upon the 
large number of tourists who are beginning to visit Latin America, 
with the statement that an ever increasing percentage of my fellow- 
countrymen are beginning to “do” Mexico, I immediately threw 
some things into a suitcase, danced the jarabe tapatio on top until 
it closed, and caught the first boat for Mexico, hoping to arrive there 
before the hot-dog, peanut, and pop-corn stands should line the Boule- 
vard of the Reforma in the capital, or the curio shops crown the 
summit of Popocatépetl. For the fear of such a catastrophe occur- 
ring is not exactly vain. 

In spite of our haste to reach Mexico, however, we arrived none 
too soon. Large numbers of tourists have begun to visit Mexico— 
and, as usual, to spoil it. Wherever the American tourist has set foot 
there thrive a host of beggars—the halt, the lame, the blind, and 
the indigent. There the peon refuses to pose for a photograph unless 
paid in advance; there taxi-drivers double and triple their prices to 
the traveler, and shortchanging knows no limits—all of which is rare 
and even unknown in the less frequented sections of the country. 

It is indeed regrettable that so few of our fellow-countrymen 
learn to know the real Mexico—the native, the typical sections of 
the country. No, they organize themselves into exclusive little units ; 
hire an English-speaking guide or driver; dine at Sanborn’s Café, 
Butch’s Manhattan Restaurant, or at the Lady Baltimore soda foun- 
tain; see Joan Crawford in the Temptress at the Palace Theater ; and 
dance with their friends at the Escargot. For them the theater of 
Roberto Soto, Mexico’s outstanding comedian, the musical comedy, or 
the refined social life of the capital, as exemplified in the Basque 
Center or the Mexican Country Club, have little meaning. In part, 
this may undoubtedly be attributed to lack of ability in the language ; 
for as a people we are perhaps the least efficient linguistically (1 do 
not say the least gifted) of any on earth. 

This linguistic deficiency is all the more regrettable since, to the 
traveler who knows Spanish, Mexico is a land of infinite charm and 
beauty, interesting for its marked contrasts to all things American 
and for its intriguing legendary and historical background. Once off 
the beaten paths of tourist travel, the wayfarer finds himself in an 
atmosphere as foreign as Spain, as romantic as Greece, Rome, or 
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Egypt, and as languid as the tropics of which the country forms a 
part. The marked contrasts between Mexico and the United States 
are revealed even in the most homely aspects of daily life. Ask a 
townsman how far it is to the next village, and he answers you in 
hours or in minutes, never in miles. Ask a peon how far it is to the 
same destination, and he replies in purely relative terms. For distance 
to the Mexican Indian seems to depend upon his feeling of acquaint- 
ance with the place in point. If he knows it well, he says it is near, 
even though you be overtaken by darkness in the wilderness on fol- 
lowing his advice. Conversely, if the locality is unknown to him, he 
says it is far—muy lejos—though it lies but around the corner. 

Many differences of customs are experienced in everyday life. At 
the bank windows or ticket offices, for example, it is not customary 
to form lines. It is a matter of every man for himself, and if you 
stand at the wrong end of the counter you risk waiting there for 
hours without anyone offering to serve you, even though there be 
five clerks, entirely unoccupied, gossiping about. 

Your change is never counted out to you. If you make a pur- 
chase, any money to be returned is handed back in a lump sum—pesos, 
tostones, centavos, and all. And the waiter never thinks of laying 
the money on the table. No! He insists upon depositing it in your 
palm, privately and personally, even though he be obliged to wait five 
minutes for you to disengage your hand to receive it. This practice 
obviously makes shortchanging simple. The wise tourist, therefore, 
does well to count his money before closing a purchase, or better 
still to have the exact amount ready, for outside the larger stores 
practically no one seems to carry change for more than a peso in 
Mexico. 

On the train half the men passengers wear revolvers; and in the 
second-class coaches ride a squad or more of soldiers to preserve 
order among the patrons, to ward off over-zealous peddlers at the 
stations, or to guard the mail from attack. When these boys transfer 
to another military post, they take their wives in the Army trucks 
with them, for practically every soldier’s wife lives with her husband 
in the barracks in Mexico. 

Again, in June, July, and August, when our thoughts in the 
United States turn to vacation days, the schools in Mexico are in full 
session, half the children reporting in the morning and half in the 
afternoon, there not being enough buildings to accommodate all at 
one time. 
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Even the gestures of the people are in marked contrast to those 
in this country. “No” is indicated by a lateral oscillation of the index 
finger, rather than by a turning of the head. “Farewell” is waved 
with the fingers bending inward, away from the person addressed ; 
while traffic moves forward when the officer faces the vehicles— 
exactly the opposite from practice in this country. 

After having observed taxi-drivers in Mexico City, Guadalajara, 
Puebla, Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, and Mazatlan for weeks, I still find it 
difficult to state with certainty just in what direction traffic does move 
in Mexico. There seems to be some inclination to follow the left, but 
at all times liberal allowance is apparently made for individual pref- 
erence. In any case, vehicles take the complete right of way whether 
they have it or not; and pedestrians cross the street at their own risk. 
How so few accidents can occur in a city of a million inhabitants 
when at least one in every four cars has only one headlight burning 
at night, and some of the public busses have no lights burning at all, 
is to an American uncanny and inexplicable. There are some things 
unaccountable in Mexico, and this seems to be one. Another is the 
custom of delaying until a half-hour after dark before turning the 
street lights on. The practice certainly has no bearing on public 
economy, for all lamps are burning full blast at three and four 
o’clock in the morning when scarcely a soul is abroad. After serious 
meditation and profound reflection, one concludes that it is all just 
another of those old Spanish customs. 

Interesting to Americans, also, are the national and state lotteries. 
The federal lottery is drawn twice weekly, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and as a rule comprises 18,000 tickets. The premios range from 
12,000 pesos to 50,000 pesos on ordinary occasions, and to 500,000 
pesos on special holidays, such as the sixteenth of September. In a 
sense, the lottery is the Community Chest of Mexico, the net proceeds 
going to the support of fifteen charitable institutions. Although this 
method of raising funds for charity may well be questioned, it is, in 
Mexico, practically the only feasible alternative. Of the sixteen 
million people inhabiting the republic, twelve million are Indians with 
practically no taxable wealth—peons who often exist on little more 
than beans and tortillas at a cost not exceeding twenty-five cents a 
week, and who, far from being able to contribute to charity, are more 
frequently sorely in need of it themselves. This means that most 
expenses of government must be borne by a very limited segment of 
the population which at present is already taxed as much as can safely 
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be attempted. Consequently, such phases of social responsibility as 
are comprehended in the charitable institutions must be supported 
from other sources. Until now, the lottery has proved the only 
adequate means of financing these activities. It provides a source of 
revenue in which even the relatively poor can participate voluntarily 
without experiencing the resentment toward taxation that is universal 
among all people, and which in the case of the Latin-American races 
is easily fanned into open rebellion. 

Most interesting to the visitor in Mexico, however, are the notice- 
able differences in the temperament and characteristics of the in- 
habitants themselves. The mistake is often made of conceiving all 
Mexicans as belonging to one raciai type, as having the same language, 
and as sharing the same social and physical characteristics. As a mat- 
ter of fact, nothing could be farther from the truth. With respect to 
speech, no less than sixty-three different languages and dialects are 
current in the republic today. Of this number, fifty-two are out-and- 
out Indian dialects, radically different both in vocabulary and struc- 
ture from the Spanish. When one considers that such a babel of 
tongues exist in a population of only sixteen million, one realizes why 
Mexico has been so lacking in political and social homogeneity. Of 
all barriers to social co-operation, to race progress, and to mutual 
understanding, none furnishes a more serious obstacle than language. 
In all the rural schools of Oaxaca, Morelos, and Puebla, the instruc- 
tors affirmed with emphatic unanimity that their most serious teach- 
ing problem was the language handicap on the part of the large 
numbers of Indian children who could neither speak nor understand 
Spanish. 

Thus, if one should study Spanish for several years in high 
school or college, and then find that one cannot always comprehend 
the conversation of the natives in the market place, one need not be 
surprised. They may not be speaking Spanish at all. At the same 
time, however, it should be added that the average Mexican who has 
attended school speaks Spanish very well—better perhaps than the 
average American speaks English—and few experts in the Hispanic 
studies will deny that, outside of Old and New Castile, no better 
Spanish is to be found, either in Spain or in Latin America, than that 
spoken in Mexico. 

The heterogeneity noted in the matter of speech is equally mani- 
fest in the physical, social, and temperamental characteristics of the 
people. These differences are preserved almost simon pure owing to 
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the lack of social intercourse and communication among the populace. 
For the Mexicans are not fundamentally a nomadic people. With 
minor exceptions, the average peon lives and dies in the region of 
his birth. One marked illustration of the static character of rural 
society can be drawn from the Zapotecan regions of southern Mexico, 
where the Indians still weave and cook in much the same fashion as 
in the days of Columbus. 

In the village of Mitla it was our privilege to visit a public ele- 
mentary school where a score of boys, twelve to sixteen years of age, 
were reciting a lesson in home geography. There were no maps, no 
globes, about the classroom, but one of the boys had drawn a chart 
in color of the immediate vicinity—a chart outlining the region be- 
tween Mitla and Oaxaca, some twenty-five miles distant. On this 
crude map the students were asked to point out the principal physical 
features of the district—the highway to Oaxaca (over which an 
automobile cannot travel with a velocity exceeding five miles an hour 
if its parts are to remain intact), the river (which like the rivers of 
southern California dries up in the summer), Don Pablo’s ranch, and 
the numerous little villages and settlements. Beside the village of 
Tlacolula the artist had drawn a large tree. It was the famous “Tule,” 
regarded by some scientists as having the largest trunk of any tree in 
the Western world. It is a species of Mexican cypress, which, though 
scarcely 160 feet high, spreads its branches over an area of 2,800 
square feet with a trunk 160 feet in circumference, so large that 
twenty-eight people with arms outstretched and finger tips touching 
can barely embrace it. For the thickness of its trunk it has been 
visited by such distinguished explorers and scientists as Hernan 
Cortés and Baron Alexander von Humbolt. 

It occurred to us, when the class discussion reached the subject of 
the tree, to inquire how many of the pupils had actually seen the 
“Tule.” Strangely enough, considering that the tree can easily be 
reached on foot within two hours from Mitla, only one student in 
the class had actually traveled as far as Tlacolula, and he had ex- 
perienced the privilege only because, as son of a government em- 
ployee, he had at times accompanied his father to the state capital, 
Oaxaca. 

While the Mexicans of the rural districts thus preserve their 
local idiosyncrasies in the shape of their sandals, the pattern of their 
pottery and baskets, and the style of their hats, they nevertheless 
share certain characteristics in common which distinguish them col- 
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lectively from the Anglo-Saxon or American type. As a people, the 
Mexicans are profoundly religious —a characteristic which in the 
case of the humble Indian often reaches an extremity that to the 
sophisticated tourist borders upon the absurd. In the village of 
Cholula, for example, a locality of not exceeding five hundred in- 
habitants, there are over forty churches! In the Chapel of the Rosary 
in Puebla, the entire interior, from floor to ceiling, is covered with 
twenty-carat gold, hammered by hand into the carved stone walls, 
to the thickness of one’s thumbnail. There are churches in Mexico 
literally covered with gold, and past them the blind and the poor 
totter undernourished and half-naked through the streets. 

The devotion of the peon to the Church is well exemplified in his 
adoration of the Virgen de Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, the patron 
saint of Mexico. During the eight days of celebration in her honor, 
from the twelfth to the nineteenth of December each year, some 
two hundred thousand Indians journey to the Basilica of Guadalupe 
in Mexico City to do homage before her miraculous portrait, and 
to partake of the holy water from the sacred spring. The miracle 
which furnishes the motive for this profound devotion dates from 
1531. In that year there dwelt in the vicinity of the capital a humble 
and pious Indian, Juan Diego, who, having been converted to Chris- 
tianity, attended mass each day in Mexico City. In order to reach the 
Cathedral it was necessary for him to cross a hill. On Saturday, the 
ninth of December, 1531, as he was crossing the mound, the Virgen 
appeared to him in a circle of golden light, and addressed him 
thus: “My son, betake thee to the Bishop of Mexico, and say that I 
command a temple to be built in my memory on this site.” 

Juan performed the Virgen’s bidding, but the Bishop refused to 
undertake the construction without some definite proof of the 
Virgen’s identity. The following day, Sunday, the tenth, the Virgen 
appeared to Juan again, and, hearing the Bishop’s reply, bade him 
return on the morrow that she might furnish him with ample proof. 
It happened that on Monday Juan’s uncle became desperately ill, in 
consequence of which the poor Indian forgot completely his rendez- 
vous with the Virgen. By Tuesday, December twelfth, his uncle had 
grown so weak that it seemed necessary to call the father confessor. 
On his way to the Cathedral, Juan suddenly recalled his broken 
promise, and, hoping to escape the Virgen’s presence, took the more 
circuitous road around the base of the hill rather than his customary 
route directly over it. But the Vision intercepted his path, and ad- 
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dressed him thus: “Juan, why dost thou avoid me?” Upon hearing 
his humble story, she bade him have no fear: that his uncle would 
be completely restored by the time he returned home. 

“And now,” she said, “rise to the summit of yon hill, and gather 
the roses that thou shalt find growing there. Open thy serape, and 
wrap them carefully therein. Take them to the Bishop, but have 
care not to unfold the blanket until thou enter his presence.” 

Obedient to her every word, Juan ascended the hill, and on the 
top found a cluster of roses—roses red and white, in full bloom, 
growing on a shrub—truly a miraculous botanical phenomenon for 
December in Mexico. These he wrapped in his serape and took to 
the Bishop. Upon opening the blanket in His Worship’s presence, 
he found that the roses had disappeared, but on the blanket was 
painted the portrait of the Virgen herself—just as he had seen her: 
with black hair, brown eyes, and olive skin—surrounded by a halo 
of golden light. The Bishop needed no further proof. The portrait 
was taken to the Vatican and was pronounced miraculous by the 
Pope. In consequence, a chapel was built upon the summit of the 
hill, some three miles from the Cathedral of Mexico City, on 
the very spot where the Virgen had appeared to Juan Diego. 
The original temple being too small to accommodate the hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims who began to gather there, the larger Basilica 
de Guadalupe was erected at the foot of the hill in 1836. Inside, 
in a frame of gold costing $1,000,000, hangs the original picture. 
Over the head of the Virgen, suspended from the frame, rests a 
magnificent crown costing 8,000,000 pesos. 

Before this shrine, from morning till night, kneel a continuous 
multitude of humble Indians, dark-eyed, swarthy skinned, and black- 
haired, who recognize in the brunette features of the Virgen their 
own patron saint. So great is the reverence for her person that on 
one occasion not enough water could be found to baptize the throngs 
of Indians applying for conversion in the temple. But the Saint heard 
the prayers, and from the hillside above the chapel sprang a cool 
stream of crystal-clear water. This spring is still flowing, and can 
be seen in the magnificent chapel now covering it. Here in the door- 
way, at all hours of the day, stands a line of humble peons waiting 
to secure water from the sacred well; for according to popular re- 
port its supernatural qualities have performed miracles of healing 
too manifold either to enumerate or to question. 

The deep religious nature which motivates this supreme devotion 
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constitutes a heritage from time itself. Scores of pyramids and 
temples in central and southeastern Mexico, many of them still 
shrouded in the accumulations of the centuries, stand as mute testi- 
monials to a passionate faith of days long dead. It was our exceeding 
good fortune to visit one of these vestiges of the uncharted past— 
the ancient pyramid of Tenayuca, which is five miles north of Mexico 
City. 

“And how did you happen to discover Tenayuca, Doctor?” I 
asked, turning to Professor Deverdun, who had graciously offered his 
services as guide. 

“Well,” he said, seating himself on one of the large snake’s heads 
that guard the base of the pyramid, “the discovery itself was quite 
by accident, though we had been looking for the pyramid for some 
time. You see, some four hundred years ago, a Spanish nobleman 
named Benavante, at that time residing in Mexico City, wrote a letter 
to a relative in Spain stating that the Indians had confided to him 
the whereabouts of a pyramid which they had covered with mud and 
rocks to conceal it from the Spaniards. This letter, after having 
been lost for four hundred years, came to light some two decades 
ago, and stimulated a widespread search for the mound. During the 
first few years the investigation proved fruitless except for one or 
two minor pyramids that were discovered as a result. 

“Interest in the matter had almost died out, when one day in 
1920—the nineteenth of February to be exact—I went out on a little 
exploration trip with my friend, Mr. G. G. Allen.” Here Professor 
Deverdun led us to the corner of the pyramid that we might gain a 
clearer perspective of the structure. 

“We had been out with pick and shovel all morning, so that when 
noon came we decided to declare a halt, and to take lunch on a 
little hill before us, where we could gain a less obstructed view of the 
vicinity, and at the same time enjoy the midday breezes. Since the 
ground on top was covered with small stones, I started to brush 
aside the pebbles with my foot before sitting down, when suddenly 
my shoe scraped against what felt like cement or granite. Looking 
down, I observed a white layer of eroded plaster. Examining the 
material with the profoundest interest’”—and here Dr. Deverdun’s 
narrative became more intense—“I concluded that it must be at 
least five thousand years old. Needless to say, all thought of lunch 
passed from my mind. I picked up my shovel and began excavating 
with frenzied determination. After an hour and a half, as luck would 
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have it, I suddenly came upon the very rocks that were needed to 
identify the ruin!” 

Thus, in the discoverer’s own words, was revealed the first step 
of the pyramid of Tenayuca, after a lapse of four centuries, on the 
afternoon of the nineteenth of February, 1920. Through the co- 
operation of the Mexican government, twenty-five men were fur- 
nished the discoverer; and under his direction the excavation was 
completed in fifty-three weeks. 

“How old do you estimate the pyramid to be, Doctor?” I asked, 
as we entered the tunnel to the interior. 

“All of five thousand years,” he replied, “for the pyramid is 
really built over an old Nahua temple. You will see the walls of it 
when we get to the center.” 

“And how did you know that it was a Nahua temple?” I persisted. 

“Oh, that was very simple,” he answered, smiling. “In fact, I 
suspected its existence long before the excavation of the pyramid 
began. I even made a bet with a friend of mine for a bottle of 
champagne that we would locate the temple at the center. And surely 
enough, shortly before striking the vertical walls of the shrine itself, 
we found a small idol, not over eighteen inches high, with square 
ears, representing the goddess Tipilili, No more adequate proof 
could have been furnished us than this unmistakable symbol of the 
Nahua faith. You will see the idol later in the museum.” 

“But how do you know that the pyramid is at least five thousand 
years old?” I continued, profiting by Dr. Deverdun’s gracious will- 
ingness to reply. 

“That is very easy, too,” he answered. “Do you see that large 
snake’s head over there, near the base, in the front center of the 
pyramid? And do you see that raised platform right beside it? Well, 
on that dais stood all officials of rank when they took oaths, or gave 
testimony in matters of law and justice. On such occasions they placed 
their right hand upon the snake’s head, much as we now lay our 
hands upon the Bible. Originally the serpent’s head faced due west, 
in the direction of the sunset. Today, however, owing to the rotation 
of the earth’s poles, the head has been deflected toward the north. 
By measuring the precise amount of this deviation or change in the 
direction of the serpent’s head, we can by mere reference to astro- 
nomical tables readily calculate the pyramid’s age. And these esti- 
mates are on the whole fairly reliable, for the Chichimeca who con- 
structed the original pyramids were quite advanced in astronomy, 
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and determined the cardinal points of the compass with astonishing 
accuracy.” 

“Didn’t you find any documentary proofs of the pyramid’s age 
or identity, Doctor?” 

“None to speak of,” he responded, “except those skulls and 
crossbones near the base, here and there. Those mark the tombs and 
graves. Then there are some brief salutations to the gods of wind, 
fire, and rain, and a few circles with bars carved in the rock, which 
probably represent time in terms of cycles of the sun and moon, but 
the exact significance of these is often difficult to translate into pres- 
ent-day units.” 

“They apparently didn’t use parchment or writing materials in 
those days then,” I ventured meekly. 

At this question the Doctor smiled again. “Come here,” he said, 
turning toward a century plant a few feet from the entrance. Open- 
ing his knife, he traced a square, some three inches long on the side, 
upon the surface of one of the leaves. Lifting the square at one 
corner, he slowly peeled off the epidermal layer. 

“Take this,” he said, extending the sample of translucent tissue 
that might readily have been mistaken for yellow court-plaster. 
“Soak it in water when you get home, and when it is dry you will 
have as fine a substitute for parchment as any. As for ink,” he con- 
tinued, “they took the juice from the Organ-Cactus that you see 
growing in those tall slender stalks over there. The sap makes a very 
smooth writing fluid that becomes almost indelible with time. Un- 
fortunately, most of these documents were destroyed by the Spaniards 
in their efforts to wipe out paganism in the country.” 

The Doctor’s final observation caused us to muse upon the irony 
of the fact that the very same motive which instigated the creation 
of these memorials at the hands of one people should have led to their 
ultimate destruction at the hands of another. Yet, though the physical 
vestiges of the original creed have been demolished by both human 
vandalism and the ravages of the elements, the profoundly religious 
nature which inspired and motivated the faith has been transmitted 
with seemingly undiminished intensity to the inhabitants of the 
present day. 

While the deep religious propensities of the peon may thus be 
ascribed in part to his social and cultural heritage from the past, it is 
not improbable that they also find a fertile rooting in the inherently 
emotional nature of the race itself. For like his Latin-American 
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neighbors, the Mexican feels deeply, and revels in the exercise of his 
emotions. Thus it is no confession of weakness in Mexico for a man 
to weep. In the Mexican, as in the Spanish drama, it is not un- 
common for the hero to shed copious tears. Nor is this romantic 
pleasure of weeping confined to the stage or to literature. At a men’s 
banquet in Oaxaca, the Poet Laureate of the state recited a poem of 
extremely tragic nature, during which he burst into violent sobs 
of utter melancholy. And it was interesting to compare the tear- 
dimmed eyes of his listeners with the automatic revolvers which they 
wore upon their hips. 

In the languor of the tropics, the emotional nature of the Mexican 
has developed a fatalistic note that reveals itself not only in his music 
and his literature, but also in much of his social behavior. To the 
Mexican, death is an experience like any other in human affairs. He 
looks upon it with the same complacency that he does upon birth, or 
baptism, or marriage, or any of the natural sequences of daily life. 
Thus it is not surprising to see a peon walking the street with a coffin 
upon his shoulder destined for some deceased relative. The funeral 
establishments display their wares like any other stores, some of them 
even carrying signs “cajas baratas” (cheap coffins) ; while the boys in 
manual-training classes not infrequently derive as much satisfaction 
from making coffins as do our boys from making boats. Yet in this 
fatalistic mood abides an element of quiet melancholy that harmonizes 
to perfection with the tropical setting and mellow atmosphere of 
the countryside. Eventually, the traveler himself succumbs to this 
romantic charm; for little by little, deliberately and subtly, Mexico 
weaves her spell about one. 

I shall not forget the first time I felt the magic of her touch, at 
sunset, in the ancient city of Teotihuacan. Growing black against 
the twilight stood the colossal Pyramid of the Sun—as old as any 
in Egypt: 750 feet at the base, 284 steps to the top, as high as a 
twenty-story building. At its foot lay the Citadel and the Temple 
of Quetzacoatl, connected with the Pyramid by the Roadway of the 
Dead ; and beyond, still wrapped in the dust of the centuries, rose the 
Pyramid of the Moon. Standing amid these ruins of ages past, in 
the august silence of eventide, one could not but feel the spell of that 
enchanted place. Five thousand years before Christ, the Nahua built 
a temple on this site. Two thousand years later, the Chichimeca sur- 
mounted the temple with a pyramid. In the first century of the 
Christian Era the Toltecs superimposed upon the structure a larger 
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and more magnificent pyramid of their own design ; and, finally, four 
hundred years ago, the tribes of Moctezuma and Cuautémoc covered 
the entire structure with rocks and mud—to a depth of twelve feet in 
places—to conceal it from the cruel destruction of the invading Span- 
iards. Thus the Pryamid of the Sun stands as a monument to three 
distinct cultural epochs—three entirely different civilizations—buried 
under a layer of earth beneath which it lay forgotten during four 
centuries, until 1905. 


WALTER VINCENT KAULFERS 
Lone Beacu, CALIFORNIA 
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FOREWORD 


In October, 1930 (see Hispania, Vol. XIII, p. 353), the Editor 
published some suggestions as to the possibility of expanding the 
scope of HispaNrA to include a greater proportion of learned and 
technical articles provided funds could be found for the purpose. A 
questionnaire revealed opinions favorable to the project on the part 
of many members of the Association. They thought that the best 
way to accomplish it would be to publish special numbers devoted en- 
tirely to learned and technical articles. The numbers should be sold 
to interested persons among the membership in such manner that the 
cost of publication would not be a drain on the general funds of the 
Association. The sales alone would not pay the expense of printing 
and distributing. This was pointed out in the editorial referred to. 
Public-spirited members or other individuals must be found who 
would contribute funds. It was hoped that some of our universities 
might consider it a privilege to help support the cause of Spanish 
research and scholarship. But the institutions approached were each 
found willing to assist such a project only if its own name (and only 
its name) was attached and exalted. 

This Special Number is wholly due to the financial effort of our 
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members without assistance from any outside institutions. Those 
whose names appear as Patrons have generously given varying sums 
of money ; Sponsors are members who have agreed to buy five copies. 

The title of “First Special Number” registers a hope that other 
similar issues may be published when financial skies clear. Some 
means of permanent financing may be found. Perhaps the dispersal of 
effort in furthering Spanish may be ended. Something of the Span- 
ish individualism which has always hampered the advance of Span- 
iards collectively seems to adhere to the lovers of Spanish language 
and literature in this country. 

The articles in this number were originally accepted for publi- 
cation in Hrspanta. With the forced reduction from six to four in 
the number of yearly issues and the need for stressing the value and 
public benefit of the study of Spanish by more articles of that sort, 
it would have been necessary but for this Special Number to withhold 
the printing of these papers. But they represent Spanish scholarship 
in this country, the part of our work which has permanent value, 
whereas the pedagogy and the progaganda are ephemeral. It is there- 
fore fitting that the Association should give such encouragement to 
scholarship as it may through this First Special Number. 


PATRONS 


Wi rrep A, Bearpstey, Goucher College 

Atice Huntincton BusHEE, Wellesley College 

Grorce LutHer Lincoin, Harvard University 

S. L. Mr_Ltarp RosENBERG, University of California at Los Angeles 


SPONSORS 


EuporiL1a ARBOLEDA, Goucher College 

Joserpn W. Bartow, New York University 
Vesta E. Conpon, Cleveland, Ohio 

DoMINICcAN COLLEGE, San Rafael, California 
May Garpner, University of Kansas 

Joun F. Grirritus, University of Southern California 
E. Herman Hespett, New York University 
Artuur L. Owen, University of Kansas 
CrareNce E. PARMENTER, University of Chicago 
F. C. Tarr, Princeton University 

J. Warsuaw, University of Missouri 


Attention is called to the review of this number which appears on 
page 239; and to the advertisement among the advertising pages. 
Some correspondents wish to subscribe to a Second Special Number. 
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A single quotation from one of the letters received by the editor must 
suffice: “I’ve been reading the First Special Number with much interest. 
There are good things in it and it will do us credit. I enjoyed John Reid’s 
remarks and Miss Delano’s and especially Miss Crooks’s. Anibal’s article 
adds to our knowledge on several points.” 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Austin, Texas, has been selected as the place for the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. The prob- 
able dates are December 27 and 28. The Texas chapter will be host. As 
Austin and the neighboring cities of San Antonio and Galveston are situ- 
ated in one of the most interesting localities in the United States, those 
who attend the meeting are assured of being repaid. Austin is the capital 
of the state and has a wonderful capitol building. The University of 
Texas is situated in Austin and with its fine buildings built from oil 
royalties is very attractive. The library contains many valuable collections: 
for example, the Texas Archives; the Wrenn Library, consisting of rare 
and beautifully-bound English imprints; the Aiken Collection of rare 
Americana ; and the Garcia Collection of Mexican books and manuscripts. 

San Antonio can be easily reached by automobile or train. From San 
Antonio inexpensive trips can be made by train and bus into Old Mexico. 
A few hours of travel across mesquite- and cactus-covered plains brings 
one to Monterey, one of the most charming cities in northern Mexico. 


ELECTION OF HONORARY MEMBER 


In the report of the seventeenth annual meeting given in the February 
HIsPANIA, mention was omitted of the election as honorary member of 
Sr. Esteban Gil Borges, Venezuelan jurisconsult, historian, diplomat, ex- 
President of the Supreme Court, professor at the University of Caracas, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs, expert in American ethnology, well- 
versed in several foreign languages, Member of the Venezuela Academy, 
assistant director of the Pan American Union since 1924, author of 
Filosofia de la Historia del Derecho, Historia del Derecho y sus Formas 
Primitivos, Codificacién y Unificacién del Derecho Internacional y Na- 
cional, Lecturar Académicas, and numerous historical and literary essays 
and addresses. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 
In Miami, Florida 


Miami’s official celebration of Pan American Day honored Cuba by 
the presentation at night in Bayfront Park of a pageant entitled “Cuba 
Libre,” especially written for the occasion by Dr. Barbara Ring of Miami 
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and Boston. It presented in condensed form a historical review of Cuba’s 
turbulent existence from earliest days to the present. 

In addition to the pageant, there was a daylight parade in which large 
groups of Miami school children represented the various nations in the 
Pan American Union. For this parade many floats were shipped from 
Cuba. 

Practically all of the South American countries are to be represented 
at a Pan American conference which is to follow, under the direction of 
John Calvo, director of the Pan American Relations Bureau, as chairman. 

Also fostering closer relations between Miami and the countries of 
South America will be the first International Salon de Arte, opening in 
the Halcyon Hotel, for the display of rare objects of art assembled from 
this and other sections of Florida and from the Latin-American countries 
in a great antique show. 


In San Francisco 


The Pan American clubs in the high schools of San Francisco had 
difficulty in functioning because several of their buildings have been closed 
in recent months for repairs to strengthen them against earthquake hazards. 
Nevertheless, most of the clubs have carried on enthusiastically. The San 
Francisco chapter of the Pan American Society had suggested, as spe- 
cial work for the year, exhibits of Latin-American realia. The Society 
planned to offer a prize to the club which prepared the best exhibit. But on 
account of the handicaps under which some of the clubs have worked the 
exhibits were not brought together in a central place but displayed in 
schools, hotels, and stores. In San Mateo and Burlingame they were placed 
in the public libraries. School assemblies with Pan American programs 
were held. 


In New York 


Pan American Day, 1934, the fourth occasion on which this inter- 
American holiday was observed, was celebrated by the students of the 
high schools of New York, constituting The Pan American Student 
League of New York, at a gathering held in the Auditorium of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, at Lexington Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, on Thursday, April 12. 

The program of the special assembly held at the De Witt Clinton High 
School under the auspices of its Chapter of The Pan American Student 
League of New York will suffice to indicate the nature of the local cele- 
brations in each of the city’s high schools. The program was arranged 
by the faculty leader, Mr. Nathan Lipschitz, and the able student officers 
of his club: Herbert May, president, and Samuel Pollack, secretary. The 
program was as follows, President Herbert May presiding: 
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1. The Presidential Proclamation of Pan American Day...... RAPHAEL GOLD 

2. Excerpts from the National Anthems of the twenty-one 
Aamoricnm Bgpetbe ooh is otk cds Hen weeee es ORCHESTRA 

3. Group of Spanish-American Songs, by Acustin MIQuet, popular Spanish 
radio tenor, accompanied by Murray Morrison (Clinton student) 

4. Address: “The Significance of Pan American Day and Its Future,” by 
Dr. CarLos BERMEO, noted Latin-American jurist 

5. Group of Spanish-American Songs, by Acustin M1QueL, accompanied by 
Murray Morrison 


6. “La Nacién—Argentina’s Great Newspaper” in a two-reel film (Decorations : 
the 21 American flags, 4 x 6 feet each) 


For the city-wide celebration, the Superintendent of Schools author- 
ized the early dismissal of 1,200 students, to be escorted in each case by 
the faculty leader of their respective chapters of the League. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of modern lan- 
guages in the high schools, and Mr. John J. Clisham, secretary of The 
Pan American Society, in co-operation with whom this annual event has 
been held by the League since the first occasion. 

The beautifully decorated Auditorium was the scene of a most enthusi- 
astically received inter-American program of music, drama, addresses, and 
dances. The best description of it is the program itself, which follows: 


Assembly and Pledge to the Flag 
Greetings by Mr. Joun L. MERRILL, President, Pan American Society, Inc. 
(Reading of message from the President of the United States) 

Musical Number: “Flying Down to Rio”.................0eeeeeeeeees Carioca 

Presentation: Argentina: “Café del Gaucho,’ by The Grover CLEVELAND 
CHAPTER OF THE PAN AMERICAN STUDENT LEAGUE, under the direction 
of Mr. Emriio L. GuERRA 

The scene shows the interior of a Café in Argentina. The following num- 
bers are presented: “La Cumparsita,” “El Choclo,” and “Queja Pampera.” 

Address by His ExceLttency Jos& Ricu inc, Minister de la Repiblica Ori- 
ental del Uruguay 

Musical Number: “La Paloma” 

Address by Mr. James S. Carson, Chairman, Council on Inter American Rela- 
tions 

Musical Number: “Quiereme Mucho” 

Presentation: Central America: “La América Central,” by The FLusHinc 
Hicu ScHoot CHAPTER OF THE PAN AMERICAN STUDENT LEAGUE, 
under the direction of Miss PauLINE KREPELA 

An allegorical sketch given by eight actors—six girls each representing a Cen- 
tral American country, one boy representing Uncle Sam, and one girl repre- 


senting Friendship or the Spirit of the Good Neighbor. The song “Many Flags 
Wave o’er Many Lands” as the finale. 
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Presentation: Colombia: “El Pasillo,’” by The THeopore Roosevett HicH 
ScHooL CHAPTER OF THE PAN AMERICAN STUDENT LEAGUE, under the 
direction of Mrs. Emma B. PENNocK 

Regional dances. Native music by a student orchestra 

Presentation: Mexico: “Los Pies de yeso,” by The Wasuincton Irvine Hic 
ScHoot CHAPTER OF THE PAN AMERICAN STUDENT LEAGUE, under the 
direction of Mrs. Maria FRANKEL 


A historical sketch in two acts and ten scenes. Two announcers will explain 
the action. The first act shows a religious ceremony in Aztec Mexico—Monte- 
zuma and his high priestess invoke the long vanished Fair God. In the second 
act Cortez arrives accompanied by his soldiers and by Spanish missionaries. 
The Indians at first bow down before the magnificent stranger thinking he is 
their Fair God, but they soon discover he has feet of clay. 


Address by Mr. Davip Scuor, President, Pan American Student League 

Musical Number: “Pan Americana” 

Presentation by MANHATTAN CouNcIL, THE Boy Scouts oF America, of 
the colors of the twenty-one American Republics and playing of excerpts 
of the national anthems during the presentation 

Musical Number: “Bolivar March” 


Note—The general organization of the above numbers by high-school students 
has been in charge of Mrs. Maria Frankel of the Washington Irving High 
School. 


Music by the Wolfsie Orchestra, Maurice WOoLFsIE directing 


As these programs, held annually, both at the city-wide celebration 
and the local school assemblies, reach thousands of students who do not 
stu¢y Spanish, their real Pan American significance becomes clear. Pan 
Americanism, to achieve its objects, must not be the exclusive interest or 
concern of those who study Spanish. It must not be forgotten that nearly 
a half of the Latin American population does not speak Spanish, but 
Portuguese. It would, therefore, be narrowing in its influence if this 
activity were looked upon simply as one suitable for students of Spanish. 
Pan Americanism is the concern of every American north and south of 
the Rio Grande. It should really be considered the function of American 
schools to supply the deficiency in existing courses on American history 
by acquainting their pupils with the aims and history of Pan Americanism. 
One of America’s great historians, Professor Bolton, has given expres- 
sion to this idea in his scholarly statement of the unity of American his- 
tory, Anglo- and Hispanic American, and has clothed his concept in the 
term: Greater America. There is no doubt that such programs as those 
described above help to make our young generation Greater-America- 
conscious. 

JosHua HocuHstTeIn 

De Witt Ciinton HicH ScHooi 

New York City 











CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELeanor Perers, Chapter Adviser] 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


President, F. Dewey Amner, Dennison University, Granville, Ohio 
Secretary, Grace Anperson, Columbus, Ohio 

The Columbus Chapter met on February 10, 1934, in Derby Hall, 
Ohio State University. The principal item of the program was the talk 
by Professor Lawrence J. Hill of the Department of History of the 
University. Dr. Hill gave an interesting talk on some aspects of Spanish- 
American political conditions. 

The next item on the program was the report on the annual meeting 
held at Cleveland in December, by the Chapter’s delegate, F. Dewey 
Amner. 


Grace ANDERSON, Secretary 


KANSAS CHAPTER 


President, Er1sa Pérez, Baker University 
Secretary-Treasurer, CeLta Epstetn, Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas 
In anticipation of a spring meeting to be held at Kansas University in 
conjunction with Cervantes Day on April 21, this outline of the projected 
program will serve as an indication of the interests and activities of the 
Chapter. 
An all-day meeting will be followed by an evening banquet and a 
program of Spanish songs and dances. One of Cervantes’ entremeses 
will be presented by the University Spanish Department. 


Cerra Epstein, Secretary-Treasurer 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


President, Bessts M. McVicxer, Van Nuys High School, Van Nuys, 

California 
Secretary, Dorcas Turner, Fullerton High School, Fullerton, California 

Although there will be no meeting until April 28, Los Angeles Chap- 
ter has not been idle or apathetic. Plans are well under way for a cele- 
bration of Pan American Day with fine speakers. 

The Education Committee has prepared a very fine piece of work in 
definition of the aims for teaching Spanish, which will be presented to 
the Research Council of the Modern Language Association. Details of 
this work and of the April meeting will be given in the next issue of 
HIsPANIA. 

Bessie M. McVicker, President 
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NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 
President, Miss Luta G. Apams, Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts 


Secretary-Treasurer, Detpu1n G. McFar.anp, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 


The usual large number of persons, eighty-seven this time, were pres- 
ent at the meeting of November 25, held at the Hotel Brunswick, in 
Boston. Owing to ill-health, the president, Dr. Henry M. Fiske, was 
forced to resign, and the result of the election of a new president gave 
the office to Miss Lula G. Adams. 

Miss Adams informed the meeting of a set of resolutions drawn up 
at the Annual Meeting in December, 1932, to combat the tendency to 
relegate Spanish to a place of less importance in schools. Following the 
suggestions of these resolutions, the president appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Professor Guillermo Rivera, Harvard University, Chairman, 
and three others, to see that a copy of these resolutions be placed in the 
hands of every superintendent, headmaster, and head of modern language 
department, in New England. 

The first speaker on the program, Mr. Juan S. Cémdom, the Cuban 
Consul in Boston, gave an excellent address on recent events in Cuba and 
the Grau San Martin régime. Professor Guillermo Rivera of Harvard 
University then gave a most interesting lecture on José Zorrilla. 

Following these addresses, the Chapter was entertained by a program 
of cello and piano numbers, after which eighty-three persons sat down 
to luncheon. 

The May meeting will feature Professor Romera-Navarro as speaker, 
and a marionette show depicting scenes from Don Quijote given by Pro- 
fessor Williams of Brown University. 

De_pHin McFartanp, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 


President, O. K. Lunpeserc, Duke University 
Secretary, Miss Heten Cuttinc, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina 
The North Carolina Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish met in the Hugh Morson High School, in Raleigh, on March 23. 
The attendance was the largest it has been in several years. The follow- 
ing program was given: “Gongorism in Modern Spanish Poetry,” Profes- 
sor N. B. Adams, University of North Carolina; “The Status of Spanish 
in North Carolina Schools and Colleges,” Miss Isabella E. Payne, Kinston 
High School; “A Challenge to the Teacher of Spanish,” Miss Kathleen 
Elmore, Wilmington High School. 


Strertinc A. StoupeMIRE, Chairman, 1933-34 
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NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Dr. Joun T. Lister, Wooster College; Wooster, Ohio 
Secretary, Miss HeLen Knott, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

The last minute of the Chapter was held on February 10 in Cleveland. 
Although attendance was very small, owing to sub-zero weather and the 
illness of the president and other members, we had an enjoyable meeting, 
as Mr. Russell Brown of De Vilbiss High School, Toledo, gave a very 
interesting talk on the teaching of Spanish and club activities in the 
high schools in that city. Inasmuch as all the officers except the secretary 
were absent, no business was transacted. The next meeting will be in 
April. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


President, W. SHAFFER Jack, University of Pennsylvania 
Secretary, Caro. Foutxs, Temple University 


At the first general meeting of the Chapter, held in November at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Professor Placido de Montoliu, of the 
Curtis Institute, gave a most interesting discussion of eurhythmics, giving 
a demonstration lesson with students from West Philadelphia High School 
and from Temple University forming the class. Through the courtesy of 
Miss Naomi Johnson we were shown several reels of delightful movie 
travelogues of Spain. 

The second general meeting was held in February at Temple Univer- 
sity. Miss Scherer, a student at Beaver College, sang two groups of 
Spanish songs and read some of her favorite Spanish poems. Very inter- 
esting movies of the Spanish Main were shown by Miss Lilian Reichard, 
who took them during a recent trip. Concluding the program, Mr. Eu- 
genio Jauregui, who has recently come to the city from Cuba, spoke on 
his native country. 

Extensive plans are under way for the annual dinner meeting of the 
Chapter. The executive committee has very successfully combined busi- 
ness with pleasure this year by holding its discussions during dinner at 
a Mexican restaurant which is a recent addition to the Spanish atmosphere 
of Philadelphia. 

Caro. Foutks, Recording Secretary 


MARGINALIA 


Since many of the chapters hold their spring meetings in April, the 
reports for this month are, for the most part, “the substance of things 
hoped for, the shadow of things to come.” 

Correspondence in regard to the offer of the Patronato del Turismo 
to furnish free, in quantity, its booklet To Visit Spain has shown that, 
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while the AATS has not an active chapter in every state, there are few 
states in which it lacks members whose interest is unflagging. The 
booklets have been ordered as requests have come in, but with some delay 
owing to complications with the Customs Office. Latest reports from 
Mr. Wilkins give assurance that these obstacles have been surmounted 
and that the orders will be filled. It is, however, impossible to say whether 
they will arrive in time for use this semester. There is every reason to 
suppose that all will have been received in time for the fall session. 

Much has been said recently in the press and on the radio of the 
value of adult study and of public libraries and museums in the use of 
the hours of free time provided under the new economic plan. It has 
been encouraging to note the frequency with which mention has been 
made of the place of modern languages in any study plan; the part they 
play in stimulating interest and fostering appreciation of books and 
pictures and music which so many have never had time or inclination to 
enjoy; the opportunity afforded for learning them in the CWA classes 
initiated for the purpose of providing work for teachers and cultural 
opportunities for adults. 

However hopeful an omen this may seem, the fact must not be over- 
looked that the campaign against foreign languages continues to be 
waged. One University is in favor of eliminating all languages as pre- 
requisite to the upper division courses and in certain courses of that 
division. It seems strange that such action cannot be successfully pro- 
tested by the faculty of letters, instead of allowing the hostile faculties 
to have their way. What will be the significance of a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in a course denominated that of Letters and Sciences if only 
Sciences and Pedagogy are represented? 

The experiment of three-hour courses in the Freshman year is proving 
that satisfactory work is impossible under such conditions. The insistence 
upon such a system suggests that failure to produce results will be used 
as an argument in favor of reducing the study of languages to such a 
minimum that their elimination will be demanded, and in no very distant 
day. 
Can the language associations do nothing? Cannot they send protests 
or petitions to all universities, with sufficient signatures, or of sufficient 
emphasis, to impress university authorities and to influence them to 
reconsider any such unfavorable policy? Why should certain departments 
dominate the curricula of all departments? 

“Let us then be up and doing!” 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 

















OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by 
Proressor Henry GraTTaN Doy.e, Associate Editor] 


MESSAGE FROM SECRETARY HULL 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish recently adopted 
at its annual meeting the following resolution concerning the teaching of 
Spanish in the United States: 

“Wuereas, His Excellency the President of the United States in his 
first address to the Board of Governors of the Pan American Union 
solemnly dedicated his administration, actuated by the high principles of 
the New Deal, to the policy of ‘the good neighbor’ in inter-American 
relations, and 

“WHeEreas, there cannot be good neighborliness without thorough 
mutual understanding, and 

“WHEREAS, it is generally acknowledged that a much more widely 
spread knowledge of Spanish and appreciation of its cultural content in 
this country than at present exist would constitute a genuine and effective 
contribution by the people of the United States to this new inter-Ameri- 
can understanding sought by the administration of President Roosevelt, 
and 

“WHEREAS, a statement to that effect in behalf of the administration 
by the Secretary of State, this country’s representative on the Board of 
Governors of the Pan American Union and its Chairman, would help 
immensely to apprise the American people of the great importance such 
a demonstration of real interest in our neighbors could have for inter- 
American friendship, therefore 

“Be it resolved, that the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
requests the Pan American Union to bring this resolution to the attention 
of the Secretary of State.” 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, today said: “The Asso- 
ciation has asked for an expression of my views and I am glad of this 
opportunity to say that I am in accord with the general sentiment of the 
resolution favoring increased cultural and intellectual interchange among 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. I am heartily in favor of all 
appropriate means for the promotion of better understanding and more 
friendly relations between the United States and the other republics. I 
believe that a wider and better knowledge of the Spanish language, the 
language of eighteen of the American republics, would contribute effec- 
tively to this end and along with this a better appreciation of the historical, 
cultural, and economic development of those countries. 

“It is my earnest hope that there may be a greater dissemination of in- 
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formation and a better understanding of the countries, the peoples, and 
the civilizations of the American republics. Not one of our twenty-one 
countries should neglect the opportunity to convey to the others the best 
results of its civilization from an artistic as well as from a scientific and 
economic point of view.” 


—Press Release, United States Department of State 


LIMA, OHIO, SENDS ALBUM TO LIMA, PERU 


The Pan American Union has received a most attractive album pre- 
pared by the pupils in the public schools of Lima, Ohio, to be sent to the 
South American capital for which their city was named—the famous 
“City of Kings.” This book will be received in Lima, Peru, in time for 
Pan American Day, April 14. 

During the winter, children in the elementary grades and students in 
the high schools have been gathering interesting material about their city, 
illustrations of birds, animals, flowers, vegetables and fruits, pictures of 
their homes, their pets, their recreations, their school activities, in short, 
everything that foreign pupils would like to see. An excellent collection of 
United States stamps fills one page; another carries pictures of bird 
houses painted by the children; several sheets show dramatic perform- 
ances, and the last part of the book is devoted to some very creditable 
art work by students in the senior high school. The material is admirably 
arranged and practically all the explanatory notes have been translated 
into Spanish, thus enabling the South American pupils to obtain the fullest 
benefit and enjoyment from the book. At the beginning there is a friendly 
letter to the children of the Peruvian “mother city,” with its Spanish 
translation. 

Mr. R. E. Offenhauer, Superintendent of Schools of Lima, is to be 
congratulated on this splendid piece of work done under his direction, 
which has a distinct educational value both for those who prepared it 
and for those who will receive it. 


—Press Release, Pan American Union 

















POLITICAL NEWS FROM SPAIN 


[Department conducted by Proressor S. L. MiLLtarp ROSENBERG, Associate 
Editor] 


Since our last report the second chapter of the Republic’s history has 
begun with the election of November 19 and its supplement of December 3, 
which have given Spain its first constitutional Cortes. This parliament 
met on December 8, but has thus far done little, certainly nothing con- 
structive. It succeeds the Cortes Constituyentes, which sat almost con- 
tinuously from June, 1931, to October, 1933, and in its first weeks was 
well under way with fundamental legislation. Our chronicle broke off 
with the fall, September 8, of the Azafia government, a Republican- 
Socialist coalition; the formation, September 12, by Alejandro Lerroux, 
leader of the Radical Republicans, of an anti-Socialist government; the 
suspension of the Cortes during the rest of the month; the Lerroux-Prieto 
debate of October 3, resulting in the fall of Lerroux’s government and the 
formation on the eighth of a similar one headed by Martinez Barrio, of 
Lerroux’s party; the dissolution, October 9, of the Cortes Constituyentes ; 
sporadic strikes; and the setting of November 19 for a general election, 
at which nineteen parties entered candidates. We can now give the out- 
come of that election: 

Derechas—Agrarios, 86; Accién Popular, 62; Tradicionalistas and 
Monarquicos, 43; Nacionalistas Vascos, 14; scattering, 2. Total, 207. 

Centro—Radicales, 104; Conservadores, 18; Lliga, 25; Liberales 
Demécratas, 9; Republicanos Independientes, 8; Progresistas, 3. Total, 
167. 

Izquierdas—Socialistas, 62; Esquerra, 19; Orga, 6; Accién Republi- 
cana (Azafia’s party), 5; Radicales Socialistas Independientes, 3; Fed- 
erales, 2; Radical Socialista, 1; Comunista, 1. Total, 99. 

The Agrarios form a group of organizations popularly called the 
CEDA (Confederacién Espafiola de Derechas Auténomas) ; in the Cortes 
they are known as the Minoria Popular Agraria. The next party, Accién 
Popular has the parliamentary name of Minoria Agraria. For our pur- 
poses there is no need to distinguish between them for they are both 
Catholic and both defenders of the landlords. The other parties on the 
Right have special interests; the Tradicionalistas and the Monarquicos, 
aiming to restore the Crown, are without a future; not believing in any 
republican form of government, they vote in the Cortes only for their own 
purposes. The same is partly true of the Nacionalistas Vascos, who are 
not republicans and are merely after autonomy. 

The Radicales form the bulk of the Center; under Lerroux they led 
the parliamentary opposition to the Republican-Socialist coalition. The 
Conservadores, headed by Miguel Maura; the Liberales Demécratas, led 
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by Melquiades Alvarez; and the Lliga (Catalan Right), led by Sefior 
Cambo, complete the Center. 

The Left is led by the Socialistas, who are of two shades of opinion; 
the elder variety follow Indalecio Prieto, and the other Largo Caballero, 
who is advocating the “frente tinico,” of which more later. Twelve deputies 
of other Left parties, except the Esquerra (Catalan Left), combined on 
December 29 under the name “Jzquierda Republicana,” and elected former 
Premier Azajia as president. As a minority party must have at least eleven 
votes before it can present a bill, Sefior Azafia is now prepared to take 
the floor. 

The leadership of the parties of the Right is very ably taken by José 
Maria Gil Robles, as is that of the Center by Alejandro Lerroux. To- 
gether, they control the Cortes. Gil Robles is assistant editor of El Debate 
the most influential Catholic daily in Europe; he was the leader of the 
Catholic parties in their fight against the Republic, but now that the Vati- 
can has approved their entry into it, the Catholics are suddenly the 
strongest combination in parliament, with a leader equal to every occasion. 
Inside the Cortes, and dominating it as they now do, they are in a much 
stronger position to face the anarcho-syndicalist menace. 

This menace was already formidable on December 8, when the long- 
expected nation-wide strike broke out with an accompaniment of great 
violence. In the Republican papers it was spoken of as nothing of unusual 
importance. But on the ninth the Premier, Martinez Barrio (of Lerroux’s 
party) and his Radical Republican cabinet declared an “estado de alarma” 
under the Ley de Orden Publico of July 28, 1933, Article 34, and Article 
42 of the Constitution; the government at this second stage of the law 
may arrest foreigners, disperse meetings and crowds, apply censorship or 
suspension of any publication, arrest suspects, enter and search domiciles. 
The strike paralyzed all utilities and violence increased; a derailed express 
train plunged over a 100-foot embankment, bombs exploded with fatal 
results throughout Spain, and there was immense loss of property. On 
the eleventh the Socialist party and the Unién General de Trabajadores 
jointly issued a denial of connection with the movement and urged mem- 
bers of the U.G.T. to remain at work, severely condemned the violence, 
and charged responsibility for the insurrection on the government, per- 
sons, and parties that had misled the people. The military and police 
arrested hundreds, in certain cases storming strongly garrisoned barracks. 
Hospitals and jails were overcrowded. By the twelfth the rebellion had 
been temporarily subdued. 

Meantime the Cortes met on the eighth and organized pro tempore. 
Santiago Alba, a minister under the Monarchy but exiled during the 
Dictadura, was by an overwhelming majority elected to preside, from the 
seat occupied nearly three years by the Socialist Julian Besteiro; mon- 
archists and the parties of the Left abstained from voting. 
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The President of the Republic, Alcala Zamora, directed Sefior Lerroux 
to form a new ministry, which appeared before the Parliament December 
16, constituted as follows: 

Presidencia—Alejandro Lerroux (Radical), succeeding Diego Martinez 
Barrio (Radical). 

Estado—Leandro Pita Romero (Orga), succeeding Claudio Sanchez Al- 
bornoz (Accién Republicana). But in his absence as Ambassador to 
the Vatican the Ministro de Marina held the portfolio. 

Justicia—Ramén Alvarez Valdés (Liberal Demécrata), succeeding Juan 
Botella Asensi (Izquierda Radical Socialista). 

Guerra—Diego Hidalgo (Radical), succeeding Vicente Iranzo (Republi- 
cano Independiente). 

Marina—Juan José Rocha (Radical), succeeding Leandro Pita Romero 
(Orga). 

Hacienda—Antonio de Lara Zarate (Radical), succeeding himself. 

Gobernacién—Diego Martinez Barrio (Radical), late Premier; succeeded 
Manuel Rico Avello (Republicano Independiente), who became High 
Commissioner of Morocco. This minister is also vice-president of the 
cabinet. 

Instruccién Piblica—Atanagildo Pareja Yébenes (Radical), succeeding 
Diego Barnés (Radical Socialist). 

Obras Piblicas—Rafael Guerra del Rio (Radical), succeeding himself. 

Agricultura—Cirilo del Rio (Republicano Progresista), succeeding him- 
self. 

Industria y Comercio—Ricardo Samper (Radical), succeeding Felix Gor- 
dén Ordas (Radical Socialist). 

Comunicaciones—José Maria Cid (Republicano Agrario), succeeding 
Emilio Palomo Aguado (Radical Socialista Independiente). 

Trabajo—José Estadella (Radical); also secretary of the cabinet; suc- 
ceeded Carlos Pi y Sufier (Esquerra). 

Sanidad y Previsién Social e Higiene—[This projected portfolio was 
postponed and placed temporarily under Trabajo. ] 


Thus the cabinet was composed of nine Lerroux Radical Republicans 
and four assorted Republicans. The newly made republicans of the Cath- 
olic Right would prefer to have the old original Republican chief, Lerroux, 
continue at the head of the Ministry until the people get used to the idea 
that Gil Robles and his Agrarians are also republican. After that, per- 
haps the complexion of the cabinet might be a bit more agrarian, Catholic, 
and capitalistic. 

After the subsidence of the insurrection there is little of interest to 
report until Christmas Day, on which the President of the Generalitat de 
Catalunya died. Don Francisco Macia was 74 years old and had been sick 
for some weeks. His last words were, “Without me, Catalufia will col- 
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lapse. Faith is lost. The people are torn apart.” General Macia referred 
to the recent divisions in the Esquerra. Throughout Spain there were im- 
pressive demonstrations in memory of Catalufia’s greatest figure. Acting 
President Casanovas announced the early convoking of the Parliament, 
and on December 31 it convened and elected to the Presidency one of the 
first leaders of the Esquerra, Luis Companys, who had been Ministro de 
Marina in Azafia’s government of June 14, 1933. 

The Cortes organized permanently on December 28, confirming Sefior 
Alba as President. During January there was no event of interest at this 
distance except perhaps the bestowing upon Sefior Lerroux of the Grand 
Cross of the Légion d’Honneur by the French Ambassador, M. Herbette; 
the departure of the Conde de Romanones from the Minoria Agraria party 
because of its confession of republicanism, in which the good old Count 
showed himself more Catholic than the Pope; and the sailing of Don 
Domingo Barnés, Ambassador to Mexico. The government and the Cortes 
busied themselves with strengthening the Ley de Orden Publico in view 
of their experience during the four-day uprising attending the opening of 
Parliament; it is significant that the anarchists moved their headquarters 
from Barcelona to Zaragoza; perhaps they did not find Catalufia, pos- 
sessed of autonomy, so congenial a residence. Other matters occupying 
the government were agrarian reform and the unemployment problem; 
also, General Sanjurjo’s case was up again. Lerroux had promised the 
Monarchists and other extreme Right parties to consider any bill they may 
present in the Cortes proposing amnesty for the political prisoners of the 
August 10 revolt of the Monarchists. This raised a roar from the So- 
cialists and other delegates on the Left, and Lerroux by no means satisfied 
them with his efforts at conciliation. This and the other contests with the 
majority convinced the Socialists that there was no hope for them in the 
Parliament. Some of them, led by Largo Caballero, proposed the “frente 
tinico,” or union of all forces of the Left in a solid front, a single party. 
This would necessarily include the Syndicalists and the Anarchists, who 
believe only in direct action and scorn parliamentary methods. (Parlia- 
mentary government, by the way, is held in equal contempt by the extreme 
Monarchists, especially the Tradicionalistas, remnants of the old Carlist 
party, and by young Primo de Rivera’s Fascists.) Those Socialists who 
oppose the fusion with the extreme Left remain under the leadership of 
Indalecio Prieto, arguing that they cannot join forces with the Anarchists 
and Syndicalists without repudiating parliamentary government. The 
U.G.T. is also divided on this point, but has thus far remained with the 
Prieto group, as have the other Socialist labor unions. Trifén Gomez, 
president of the Socialist Federation of Railway Workers, has warned 
the Largo Caballero followers that his union will not share in any alliance 
with the Reds. 
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As January wore away the only thing quite clear was that the lines 
were forming and reforming and that no substantial legislation was being 
accomplished. In the Cortes it became evident that the two opposing lead- 
ers would eventually be Gil Robles and Prieto. Such legislation as passed 
concerned immediate conditions. For instance, on February 9 the Gober- 
naciOn announced that political speeches by radio were prohibited. Pre- 
cautionary steps against a possible proletariat revolution were taken; 
army leaves were canceled; other measures were kept secret. Some, on 
the other hand, believe that the Socialists are bluffing and would never 
join the Anarchists and Syndicalists in a “frente séimico” of direct action; 
and they have a good argument: “We would not underestimate the in- 
telligence of our opponents,” sarcastically observed an Agrarian deputy, 
“but if the Socialists use the extreme Left terrorists to rake their chest- 
nuts out of the fire, how can they be sure the catspaw will continue to 
serve them obediently afterward?” A like dilemma is that of the Right, 
the capitalist group, in regard to fascism. Because Fascist doctrine calls 
for violent suppression of all opinion not agreeing with it, the conserva- 
tive as well as the radical Spaniard, both of them individualists, have 
shown great distaste for fascism. But the increasingly loud appeal for 
a mass uprising against capitalism, such as both Socialist leaders were 
making, in Parliament and out, might push the Center and Right, however 
reluctantly, toward an alliance of expediency with the Fascists. These 
are mostly young men, led by the son of the late Dictator, and their ranks 
are swelling, especially in the universities. At a meeting of the League of 
Young Socialists early in February, Sefior Prieto promised to “turn the 
sons of the rich out of the universities to make room for the sons of the 
poor when our revolution, which is inevitable, succeeds.” The Fascist 
students next day answered this by taunting the Socialists with their fail- 
ures while in power. Provocative speeches of Socialists and Fascists have 
had already a number of fatal consequences in different parts of the coun- 
try in clashes between the F.U.E. (Spanish University Federation) with 
decided Left-wing sentiments, and the Fascists. 

It is impossible in this short article to describe the various internal 
strains that the Cortes suffered as it strove to get down to business. They 
were sufficient to require, in March, a readjustment of the Center govern- 
ment of Sefior Lerroux (who, by the way, was seventy years old on 
March 4). His Cabinet, on March 1, handed in its resignation, and on 
the third he formed a new Ministry, as follows: 


Presidencia—Alejandro Lerroux (Radical). 

Estado—Leandro Pita Romero (Independiente, no longer of the Orga). 
Justicia—Ramon Alvarez Valdés (Liberal Demécrata). 

Guerra—Diego Hidalgo (Radical). 

Marina—Juan José Rocha (Radical). 
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Hacienda—Manuel Marraco (Radical), succeeding Antonio de Lara 
Zarate (Radical), 

Gobernacién—Rafael Salazar Alonso (Radical), succeeding Diego Mar- 
tinez Barrio (Radical). 

Instruccién Piblica—Salvador de Madariaga (Independiente), succeeding 
Atanagildo Pareja Yébenes (Radical). 

Obras Publicas—Rafael Guerra del Rio (Radical). 

Agricultura—Cirilo del Rio (Republicano Progresista). 

Industria y Comercio—Ricardo Samper (Radical). 

Comunicaciones—José Maria Cid (Agrario). 

Trabajo—José Estadella (Radical). 


This is another Centrist government, lacking as before the presence of 
the Catholic parties; it is the same cabinet as the preceding excepting the 
Ministers of Hacienda, Gobernacién, and Instruccién Publica. Two of 
those who retired, Martinez Barrio and Lara Zarate, were thought to be 
too sympathetic with the Socialists. The third new Minister, Madariaga, 
belongs to none of the parties represented in the Cortes but leans toward 
conservative republicanism. He was formerly Ambassador at Washing- 
ton and when made a cabinet member was Ambassador to France and is 
Spain’s chief delegate to the League of Nations. The new Finance Min- 
ister, Marraco, is Governor of the Banco de Espajia. 

The only definitely Rightist member is Sefior Cid, who held the same 
portfolio, of Comunicaciones, in the preceding government. Before agree- 
ing to participate, he stipulated modification or repeal of the clerical and 
labor laws passed by the Azafia governments, and early amnesty for the 
political prisoners and exiles who were concerned in the Sanjurjo rebel- 
lion. After his retention in the new cabinet, Largo Caballero, leader of 
the “frente tinico” branch of the Socialists, issued a warning that any at- 
tempt to nullify these works of the Azafia governments, particularly the 
labor laws, would provoke a bloody civil war, saying, “The situation will 
be solved ultimately either by a Rightist dictatorship or a Labor dictator- 
ship.” The new cabinet did not, on the other hand, satisfy the parties of 
the Right, and their leader, Gil Robles, informed Premier Lerroux that it 
was “not the solution that we expected,” and that he could not promise 
to support the new government before learning what its general policy 
would be. 

Immediately after announcement of the new government there was a 
renewal of strikes, and the second step, the “estado de alarma,” of the Ley 
de Orden Publico, was again proclaimed on March 7, from fear that the 
strikes were part of the Socialist plan to call a general strike and proceed 
from that to real revolution; from fear also of the Fascist activities, since 
clashes between Fascists and extreme Leftists were occurring in various 
places. When Lerroux on March 6 went before the Cortes to present the 
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new Ministry, he was subjected to severe criticism from the Left-wing 
benches, especially for the renewed application of the “estado de alarma.” 
Thus the Centrist government was between two fires, but insisted that it 
will be able to maintain order, and obtained from the Cortes an increase 
of the Civil Guards amounting to 15,000 men and of the Assault Guards 
of 12,000, bringing the total to nearly 60,000, besides the Army. Lerroux 
declared he would not hesitate to take the third and last step under the 
Ley de Orden Publico, martial law, at the first sign of real rebellion. 

While waiting for further developments, a few general observations 
by the well-known editor of Espafia, Luis Araquistain, may be interesting. 
In Foreign Affairs for April he has an article called “The Struggle in 
Spain,” one point of which I summarize. The election of 1933, says Sefior 
Araquistain, was the most corrupt ever held in Spain, because, first, of 
the vote-buying through intimidation of labor by the landlord-Church 
parties. Voters so heroic as to resist bribery lost their jobs and the result- 
ing large number of unemployed made a shortage of labor. This was over- 
come by shifting workers about the country as needed. This vicious device 
had been destroyed by the Azafia government with the Ley de Términos 
Municipales, which, in the landlords’ view, was almost as bad as ex- 
propriation of their land. So on the fall of the Azafia government, that 
of Lerroux lost no time in suspending, virtually repealing, this law, one 
of Azafia’s three fundamental social reforms, perhaps the most revolu- 
tionary of them. It was suspended in September last, a clear indication 
not only of Radical Republican antipathy to any social reform put through 
with the help of Socialists, but also of an intention to put the labor law 
out of action before the election so as to use the coercive power described 
above. 

The other cause of the corrupt election was the election law itself, by 
which a successful candidate must have at least 40 per cent of the votes; 
if no candidate gets that much, there is in his district a second election 
(as that of December 3) and the result, whatever it may be, is final. Such 
a law clearly favors campaign coalitions, however antagonistic, between 
themselves, the members of the coalition may be. Thus anti-Socialist Re- 
publicans and anti-Republican Agrarians combined to beat the Socialists ; 
followers of Lerroux, Maura, Alvarez, and other Republican leaders 
joined forces with the great landlords, the Church parties, the Monarch- 
ists, and other extreme reactionaries. It was a temporary fusion of seven 
chief parties of the Center and Right, and highly successful, since they not 
only got more than half the votes, but, thanks to the above-mentioned 
pecularity of the election law, they secured 336 of the 473 delegates to the 
Cortes. That is, with about five-tenths of the votes they obtained seven- 
tenths of the deputies. To these were added enough votes from small Right 
and Center parties to crush the Left, two-thirds Socialist. 
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Yet the Socialist is the largest party in the country. The disparity 
between its impotent 13 per cent of the Cortes and its powerful forces 
outside is alarming. Another repeal or suspension of a significant law 
like the Ley de Términos Municipales will break down the Socialist bul- 
wark against anarcho-syndicalism. A large section of the party has al- 
ready gone over to the Syndicalists and their large labor union, which 
weakens the Socialist labor union, U.G.T. (Unién General de Trabaja- 
dores, numbering over a million) and opens the way to very serious 
trouble. 

Whether the foregoing picture by Sefior Araquistain is accurate or 
not, the strikes and attendant outrages that began just before the election 
and were renewed in March seem to bear it out. 

The elections are interpreted from another angle by El Sol. There 
was, it says, no such powerful revulsion of feeling as the results at first 
glance imply. It is true that the election of 1931 showed as wide a di- 
vergence to the Left as that of 1933 to the Right. But the fact is simply 
that the people want order and justice; whoever shall afford them such 
things will be good enough for them, no matter what his label. The public, 
always seeking the center of gravity—economic security—leans away 
from an extremist policy, and intended to do so last November. But they 
overdid it and leaned too far toward another extreme. So far El Sol; 
but may it not rather have been a matter of better party organization? 
In April, 1931, the revolutionists were sufficiently harmonious to take their 
first step, and for several more steps they managed to work together, 
though with increasing friction. Then began the disintegration of the 
coalition, never well knit. Meantime the elements of the Monarchy and 
Dictadura, never before organized, were able to get together against the 
common enemy—social reform. By the same token, if the forces of the 
Left should steadfastly agree on something—but there has not yet been 
any such agreement, although the Single Front, “frente tinico,” is more 
and more talked of. 

As we go to press the government on April 7 had lifted the “estado de 
alarma” and returned to the first step of police vigilance, at which no con- 
stitutional guaranties are suspended ; suspension is forbidden for more than 
thirty consecutive days. An important move toward normal conditions was 
the settlement on March 21 of the light-and-power strike throughout 
Catalufia; but a similar one in Valencia and a general strike in Zaragoza 
were still on. 

















CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 
[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


Devotees of las cosas de Espatia will delight in a work entirely con- 
cerned with castles—the history, legends, and traditions that have clung 
to the ancient walls that have withstood the ravages of time, war, and 
weather. Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles is the author; the title of the 
work is Castillos en Espafia.1 The subtitle is Su historia, su arte, sus 
leyendas. The price of only three pesetas seems out of proportion to the 
joy derived from reading the book and looking at the illustrations. 

In his enthusiasm for the old castles, the author has not overlooked 
the phrases, complimentary and disparaging, which frequently character- 
ize them: Dream castles; chests of medieval miracles; landmarks of the 
history of the re-conquest; specters of despotism; ruined ostentation; 
inane display of hunger and war; embroidery for concealing rags; and 
the familiar expression of sarcasm, castles in Spain. He grants that each 
may possess a shade of truth. Nevertheless he urges the Spanish people 
to take pride in their castles as the only monuments that respond to the 
influence of soil, customs, desires, and conditions of mind which are 
genuinely indigenous. Spain has marvelous cathedrals and monasteries, 
but these seem as well adapted to France as to Spain. The castle is the 
marrow of the medieval body of Spain, the synthesis of Spanish virtue, 
Spanish pride, Spanish adventure. 

“Storehouses of legend, archives of history, silhouettes of chimeras 
of the past, the castles stand as landmarks along the highways of Spain: 
Moorish decorations of Alcala de Guadaira, barbarian bastions of Pon- 
ferrada, dejected sumptuosity of Olite, emblazoned and decorated stones 
of Medina, anchored ship of Pefiafiei .... Castles of Spain! The ruins, 
the remains of so many phantoms of the Past, attain an unparalleled 
emotive force in Spanish history and literature! These castles, these 
dwelling-places of the Ideal, stir the imagination of even the most phleg- 
matic when chanced upon towering above a picturesque village, or stand- 
ing beside a river of melancholy waters, the Duero, the Eresma, the 
Arlanzén, or the Tajo. In a marvelous circle of symbolism they become 
the memorial of our feudal Middle Ages, monuments that recall extra- 
ordinary attempts and heroic achievements. And there are so many, and 
each possesses such power of evocation! Coca, with its filigree brick- 
work; Sepulveda, separated from its parts like the flesh fallen from a 
leper; Manzanares el Real, on the slope of the mountain; Calatrava, re- 
calling the white cape with the cross at one side worn by the Knights of 


1 Castillos en Espaiia, by Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles, 70 pages. Edi- 
ciones popular Iberia, Barcelona, Madrid, 1932. Edicién ilustrada con nume- 
rosas fotografias fuera de texto. Pts. 3. 
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the Order; Belmonte, the scene of baffled intrigue; Sotomayor, tower of 
the whims and vagaries of Rosalia de Castro; Simancas, legendary ar- 
chive, crystal urn of the Castilian changes of fortune; la Mota, throne 
and altar of Castile; Escornalbou, Monzén, Alcafiiz . . . . names, all of 
them, burdened with tradition; the latter bringing to mind a prince or a 
prelate tainted by a vein of madness; the former recalling a crass orgy 
ending in death; one the scene of disloyal conspiracy, the other of the 
wild passions of members of a decadent house. 

“In a less romantic aspect, the Spanish castle is the epitome of the 
life of knights of feudal times, so intense from the tenth to the fifteenth 
centuries. The turbulent nobleman made himself lord over his properties, 
denied tribute to the king. So he built his castle-palace. He must fight, 
and he must enjoy life. For the first, the wall with merlons, the moat, 
the towers, the patio de armas. For the second, the sumptuous halls, the 
sunny galleries, the works of art. The Spanish noble was eminently re- 
ligious, and a church is to be found in nearly all the castle-palaces of 
Spain.” 

Some of the castles, like that of Loarre, are of Iberian origin. The 
Castillo de Jativa, in the province of Valencia, dates back over twenty- 
one centuries, to the time when the Iberian-Punic indigenes fortified 
themselves there against the legions of Latium. The Castillo de Tarifa, 
in the province of Cadiz, has been almost washed away by the high tides, 
but enough is left to recall the terrible event that took place there. A 
frame of tiles outlines the window through which the famous Spanish 
captain, Guzman el Bueno, hurled his sword to the Moor who threatened 
to kill Guzman’s son during a determined siege unless he should surrender 
the fortress. The Castillo de Torija, in Guadalajara, is one of many built 
by the Knights Templars. 

The Castillo de Gibralfaro, at Malaga, which so many American tour- 
ists marvel over, was built in the year 787 of the Christian era. It has 
been the scene of much bloodshed, and the story is told that Badis Ben 
Habbas, a Moorish chief of Granada, taking advantage of dissensions 
between the Hammudies and the Umeyas, took Malaga in the year 1055. 
But another Moorish petty king, gentlemanly of manner and famed as a 
poet, Almotadhid of Sevilla, glowered with envy on the outspreading 
fortress that dominates the height above Malaga overlooking the Medi- 
terranean. The Hammudies, dissatisfied with ‘the treatment they were 
receiving from an administrator of Badis, began to deal with Almotadhid. 
To take Malaga became his obsession and he put his son Mohammed, who 
was looked upon as valorous and prudent, at the head of an expedition 
to subdue the town. With the help of conspirators he made an easy con- 
quest and promptly entered the city under arches of triumph. The parti- 
sans of Badis took refuge in Gibralfaro with the black Berbers brought 
from the most remote fastnesses of the Atlas Mountains in Africa to 
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defend the stronghold. Over the castle floated the ensigns of rebellion 
and the half-moon encircled by fifteen stars, the standard of the Ben 
Habbas. 

“You ought to go up and take the Castillo,” the conspirators advised 
the young chieftain Mohammed. “Treason is brewing there, and unless 
you subdue it, every man of us will be lost!” 

But the son of Almotadhid, flattered by his victory, given over to 
enjoyment of the Malaga wines and to soft living, forgot his prudence 
and gave no heed to the unwelcome advice. 

The people in the fortress had little hope of escaping an orgy of 
blood, but suddenly they remembered their carrier pigeons in the tower 
and they released one with a message fastened under its wing. It flew 
across the meadows to its nest in the palace in Granada where lived Badis. 
When he learned of the situation he gathered his hosts in frantic haste 
and marched upon Malaga. Mohammed’s troops were taken by surprise, 
and in the confusion they were overcome and cruelly punished. The most 
guilty were buried alive. Mohammed escaped to Ronda with a group of 
women, disguised as one of them, but at his father’s orders he was shut 
up in prison. Four hundred and thirty-two years later, in 1487, when the 
Catholic sovereigns took Malaga, they had to make a supreme effort to 
overcome the castle. The struggle lasted forty days, and cost Ferdinand 
and Isabella two hundred infantry and one hundred cavalry. 

Although not one of the most ancient, as its records do not go beyond 
the time of Juan II, one of the castles most frequently seen by travelers 
is “de la Mota,” at Medina del Campo, as it stands near the railway line 
between Paris and Madrid. De la Mota is considered one of the most 
representative of the castles of Spain. It has withstood long and fero- 
cious sieges, has been the theater of almost innumerable dramas and 
tragedies, and has housed many persons prominent in history. Ferdinand 
and Isabella spent much time in the Castillo de la Mota, and here the 
Queen of the Spains wrote the will that has so influenced Spanish policies, 
and here she died in 1504. Juana “la Loca,” daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, spent long hours sitting beside a parapet looking out across the 
Castilian plain longing for the return of her husband, Felipe el Hermoso, 
from Flanders. 

Perhaps the most widely famed historical character to have suffered 
imprisonment within the walls of the great tower of el Castillo de la 
Mota was César Borgia. He is supposed to be the model of Machiavelli’s 
celebrated treatise, Jl Principe. 

History records the fact of the confinement of César Borgia at Medina 
del Campo, and Blasco Ibajiez, in his work A los pies de Venus, to which 
he devoted infinite research in a patriotic effort to vindicate the maligned 
name of the family of Borgia, which was of Valencian origin, gives 
details of the events that led to his capture after the death of his father, 
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Alexander VI, when Julius II, the enemy of the family, ascended the 
papal throne. César had been in prison for two years, when, as a result 
of the united efforts of his sister Lucrezia, the Spanish cardinals resident 
in Rome, and King John of Navarra, his escape was planned. Turning 
to the chaplain who visited César in his tower, the Count of Benavente 
opened secret relations with him, and provided him with a long rope. 
César’s Spanish servant offered to slip down the rope first, and when he 
gained the end, still far from the ground, he fell and broke both legs. 
César slid down behind his faithful man, his arms and hands wrapped in 
rags which became so worn that the rope burned his flesh. The descent 
from the lofty torre del Homenaje was so long that the sentinels became 
aroused and gave the alarm. Up in the tower the alcaide cut the rope in 
an attempt to kill César, but although he came down with a crash and 
was injured, after hesitating a moment beside his servant, he flung him- 
self into the icy waters of the fosse (it was the twenty-fifth of October, 
1506), swam across, and scrambled up the opposite scarp. Finding the 
servant lying on the ground unable to move, the people from the tower 
rushed out and killed him. Three of Count Benavente’s cross-bowmen 
were waiting for César with fast horses, and they took him on a mad 
gallop to Villalon, a stronghold of his noble benefactor, where he spent 
a month recuperating. 

By the end of the following November, guided by two men, all three 
disguised as peddlers, César traveled from fair to fair, reaching San- 
tander; from there he took ship to Laredo and Bermeo, and then went by 
land to Bilbao, and on to Pamplona, where protection awaited him in the 
court of his brother-in-law, Juan of Navarra. 

In the Series of Vidas Extraordinarias appears the work Cisneros, by 
Luys Santa Marina, a biography of the Spanish cardinal who was also 
statesman, inquisitor, confessor of Queen Isabella, and promotor of edu- 
cation.? The career of Cardinal Cisneros is traced from childhood days 
in the region known as Tierra de Campos. This comprises a great part of 
the provinces of Valladolid and Valencia, and is given over to the culti- 
vation of cereals. 

The lineage of Jiménez, or, as he is more generally known, Cisneros, 
traces back to the Dukes of Cantabria, the progenitors of the ancient 
Asturian kings, and to the royal lines of Aragon and Navarra. The family 
had become impoverished, fighting without reward, some for Peter the 
Cruel, others for Henry the Bastard and successive claimants to the 
throne. Very early he began the study of Latin under an uncle who was a 
priest, and later he was sent to Alcala. From there he proceeded to Rome, 
where he stood out for knowledge and prudence. 

In 1465 his father died, and he found it necessary to return home to 


2 Cisneros, by Luys Santa Marina, Espasa-Calpe, S.A. Madrid, 1933. Pts. 6. 
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take care of his mother. He became archpriest of Uceda in 1473. His 
home was open to all, a place at his table never lacking for the needy. 
Being so openhanded, in his early days he was always short of cash, and 
his interest was caught by the pseudo science of alchemy, which, with its 
lure of making gold, was then popular. He was tall, fine looking, had a 
soldierly air, enjoyed an active life, and had firm opinions of his own. 
He took a heated part in the controversies of the day, and ran counter 
to the ideas of Archbishop Carrillo of Toledo, who had him thrown into 
prison. A fellow-prisoner tried to console him with the information that 
once a priest had been confined in that tower who finally was destined to 
wear the mitre of Toledo, but it seemed unlikely that this fortune would 
ever fall to him, and he was overcome by melancholy, thinking of his 
mother and brothers in need. 

He left Uceda and placed himself under the protection of his relative 
the great Cardinal of Spain and Chancellor of Castile, Pedro Gonzales 
de Mendoza, at Sigiienza. He studied Hebrew and Chaldean under the 
guidance of a famous Toledan rabbi. Against his will he was made Vicar 
General of the diocese, one of the richest in Spain. Ten years later, after 
the death of his mother, he surprised his friends by casting worldly ad- 
vantage behind him and becoming a Franciscan friar. He entered an 
austere monastery not far from Toledo, but soon, as life there seemed 
too soft, he built himself a cabin of branches plastered with clay, and 
lived in the woods, absorbed in reading the Scriptures. “In his eyes and in 
his face was that something that is communicated by seclusion, shadows 
of God, the effect perhaps also of abstinence.” It is not strange that for 
many years his cabin was known as “la choza del santo.” As his hut in 
the forest seemed too near his friends in Toledo, he asked to be trans- 
ferred to La Salceda, a place poor and despised. Three years later Gra- 
nada fell, and through the contrivance of Mendoza, he was brought into 
the presence of Queen Isabella, and after many conversations she herself 
suggested that he become her confessor. To give up his solitary life, his 
poverty, was a sacrifice, and he modestly excused himself, pleading his 
little learning, his crudeness, his lack of familiarity with court life, his 
inferiority to the demands of the position. The Queen insisted, and 
finally he imposed the conditions that he should not live at the Court, 
but in a nearby monastery; no food was to be set aside for his sustenance, 
and if there was no house of his religion, he was to live by alms contribu- 
ted by charity; he was never to be obliged to counsel regarding matters 
of state. Elected Provincial of the Order in the Castiles in 1494, he 
chose as companion a younger brother from Alcala, a good penman, who 
had a sweet and persuasive voice for begging their bread along the high- 
ways, and the two, with a burro named Benitillo, began visits to mon- 
asteries on foot, covering Toledo, Sevilla, both Castiles, Andalucia, and 
the Kingdom of Murcia. In Gibraltar, with the land of the Moors across 
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the Strait, he felt a call to go over and carry forward the ancient am- 
bition of his order, the conversion of Islam, but he was dissuaded by 
being told that higher duties were being held in reserve for him, and 
promptly there came a call from Isabella to take up the work of reform, 
into which he threw himself with such energy, which cost him such a 
struggle, and made him so many enemies. 

When he received the news from Queen Isabella of his appointment 
as Archbishop of Toledo he made no effort to conceal his annoyance. 
When he read the papal bull telling of his election, in his consternation it 
fell from his hands, and the Queen picked it up from the floor. After 
vigorous protest, overcome by desire to escape to his solitary retreat, he 
ordered his faithful Benitillo saddled, and accompanied by a friar, “swal- 
lowed leagues” to the tune of something over twenty kilometers before 
messengers from the palace on good horses overtook him with a royal 
order to turn back. It took over six months, and a new bull from the 
Pope, to convince him. In his desire to continue his simple life, he 
promptly returned the millions of maravedis sent him by their Catholic 
Majesties, who thought he would need cash to set himself up in his new 
position. It cost a struggle and a new bull from Pope Alexander VI to 
force him to give up his patched robe of coarse cloth, his sandals of 
esparto grass, his diet of almonds and hazelnuts with grape juice and 
much water, to assume the pomp considered essential to the office. Finally, 
through respect and reverence he put on the silks and furs, but under- 
neath the clerical garments he wore a hair shirt. A soft, luxurious bed 
of state, all draped in damasks and linens, was forced upon him, but under 
it he concealed his old bed of hard boards, and at night he rolled it out 
and slept on it. He was compelled to take as pages the sons of nobles, 
and to surround himself with servants. The Queen had to use her finest 
powers of persuasion to induce him to exchange poor Benitillo for an 
animal of more distinction, a gray mule. His income he divided into four 
equal parts, two for the poor, one for the expenses of the house, the other 
for founding hospitals, convents, and granaries which lend grain to the 
poor without charging interest, for the printing of books, and for scholar- 
ships for students. 

In his ardor for ecclesiastic reform he met the emidten of the 
cabildo of Toledo. He recommended that they forego their luxurious 
houses, their costly possessions, and promised them to build at his own 
expense cells where they might live as recommended by Saint Augustine. 
This proved so little to their liking that they secretly sent an emissary to 
the Pope. However, Cisneros learned of it and appealed to the monarchs. 
The emissary had already sailed for Rome, but a royal galley was sent 
after him, and the ambassador in Rome was ordered to return him im- 
mediately to Spain. The cabildo learned that they could not trifle with 
the new Cardinal, and like a good pilot Cisneros decided to trim his sails 
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according to the weather, and not to insist upon cloistral life. 

Knowing from his own experience the struggle an education costs 
the poor, Cisneros kept in mind his dream of founding a free university. 
But before he could devote time to that, the Moors in Granada must be 
converted. He flooded the province with preachers paid by himself, and 
baptized the Moors in crowds, as many as four thousand in one day. After 
eight years of evangelization nearly all the Moors had submitted to bap- 
tism, but more time was needed really to make them forget the teachings 
of centuries. Arabic books were burned by the thousands, codices with 
marvelous illuminations, bound in embossed leather, books rare and beau- 
tiful, that Cisneros, with his appreciation for fine volumes, would have. 
liked to keep. Under their gloss of Christianity, the Moors were seething 
with discontent. Riots broke out, mobs surrounded the palace; scorning 
the advice to seek safety in the Alhambra, Cisneros fortified his house 
with the skill of a military leader. In his capacity for meeting any 
emergency, Cisneros stands as a prototype of the indomitable spirit of 
Spain. 

The Moorish uprising spread until it seemed as if the Conquest had 
been in vain. As a side issue, discord developed between Ferdinand and 
Isabella. He blamed her for having been influential in the appointment of 
Cisneros, who in his zeal had stirred up this trouble, when all along 
Ferdinand had desired the position of archbishop for his bastard son, 
Don Alonso of Aragén. The Moors fortified themselves in their strong- 
holds, many of them took to the mountains, and on both sides the fight- 
ing was desperate. King Ferdinand waged furious battle against them, 
and finally the Moors capitulated. Ferdinand made generous terms, allow- 
ing those who did not wish to become Ghristians to cross over to Africa. 

The struggle with the Moors terminated, Cisneros, who was now sixty 
years old, after a severe illness at Granada in which he came near 
death, won the permission of the sovereigns to return to Castile, to devote 
his time to the University of Alcala. The first stone of the College of 
San Ildefonso was laid March 14, 1500. Cisneros climbed about among 
the rising walls with his plumb bob and level, measuring and calculating. 
The Spanish, who love a pun, said that “Nunca habia tenido Toledo 
Arzobispo tan edificante.” Realizing that old age was close at his heels, 
and no time must be lost if he were to reap the benefits of his work, al- 
though there were many other demands upon his time, such as trying to 
harmonize hostile factions, and even, at the request of the Queen, to use 
his influence to calm the excesses of Dofia Juana in her locura de amor 
for Felipe el Hermoso, the light-of-love husband who had deserted her, 
Cisneros urged haste, and the work grew apace. The University opened 
October 18, 1508, with eighteen professors brought from Salamanca and 
Paris, and many students. 

The author, Luys Santa Marina, presents intimate details of the life 
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of the first students of Alcala. There were twelve poor but brilliant stu- 
dents who lent a hand at work about the place and waited on table, and 
many rich young men who paid a minimum of twenty escudos a year, 
dined in the refectory, and enjoyed rooms with keys and costly furnish- 
ings. The intramural life was hard and severe. Latin must be spoken at 
all times. Transgressors of the rule were denied wine. Diversions such 
as cards and guitars were not allowed. Monochords or clavichords were 
tolerated, and so were such simple games as pelota. As a result of the 
life and work at Alcala, the author points out, developed such renowned 
men as Cervantes, Aleman, Lope, Tirso, Calderén, Quevedo, Mariana, 


-Ambrosio Morales, Melchor Cano, Pablo de Cespedes, the divine Vallés, 


Arias Montano, Suarez; and among religious men and saints, Juan de 
Avila, Tomas de Villanueva, José de Calasanz, Ignacio de Loyola. 

The last fifteen years of Cisneros’ life were mainly given over to the 
Complutensian Polyglot Bible. He was as eager to see this finished as he 
had been to see the final bricks of the University laid in place. The chap- 
ters devoted by Luys San Martin to this work and to the erudite philolo- 
gists he gathered about him are full of thrills for the bibliophile. The 
first volume of this Bible which had so long been the ambition of Cis- 
neros came off the press in January, 1514. It antedated the Antwerp 
Polyglot by fifty-five years; the Paris Polyglot by one hundred and four- 
teen years. When the last quarto was placed in Cisneros’ hands July 10, 
1517, he trembled with joy and gave thanks to God for the successful 
termination of a work so difficult. 

When Queen Isabella fell ill she kept Cisneros near her for months, 
but at the last he was forced to leave her to go to Toledo to settle an 
annoying question that had arisen among the canons. When the news of 
her death reached him, he wept like a child. With all that was to follow, 
Ferdinand renouncing his title as King of Castile and Leén, the acces- 
sion to the throne of Juana and her consort Felipe el Hermoso, Fer- 
dinand’s announcement that Juana wished him to act as Regent, Felipe’s 
opposition, his sudden death, the increase of Juana’s madness, the in- 
sistence of her son Charles I that Cisneros proclaim him King, although 
his mother was still alive, the campaign in Africa, the death of King 
Ferdinand, new disputes over the regency, the disaster before Algiers in 
October, 1526, Cisneros’ last years were crowded with struggles, victories, 
and bitter experiences. 

The story of “el Rey Jiménez,” as he was ironically called, because of 
the vigor of his rule, even to the last when he was eighty-two, is told by 
Santa Marina with animation. He relates not only the vicissitudes of the 
remarkable man who wore both the crown and the cowl, but he presents 
a picture of the times, the spiritual preoccupations of the period. Despite 
the grimness of the events related, the work sparkles with clever quips, 
witty sallies, appropriate dichos and proverbs. 
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Obras poéticas de Fray Luis de Leén. Edicién y notas del P. Jost 
Liopera, S.J. Volumen segundo: Traducciones de Latin, Griego, y 
Toscano, e imitaciones. Publicaciones de la Biblioteca Conquense. 
Cuenca, 1933. 564 pages. 


In the first volume of this critical, definitive edition (reviewed in the 
November-December issue) were presented the twenty-three authentic 
original poems, with an elaborate introduction and exhaustive notes. The 
method and manner of Padre Llobera’s masterly editorship were described 
in that review; it need here be said only that the same enthusiastic thor- 
oughness is carried on in the second volume, which contains the trans- 
lations and imitations of profane writings. The third volume, soon to 
appear, will have the translations from sacred scriptures, including the 
Cantar de los cantares for which Fray Luis was denounced to the Inquisi- 
tion. 

The editor in a brief introduction gives a bird’s-eye view of the sixty- 
six poems, most of them from Virgil and Horace, corrects errors of pre- 
vious critics, seeks to fix the dates of the poems, and distinguishes in 
general terms their literary values, which he sums up thus: “Resumiendo 
pues los juicios de los criticos que mejor han estudiado a Horacio y Vir- 
gilio y comparado las versiones de Fray Luis con el texto latino, es fuerza 
confesar que ninguna de ellas alcanza la total perfeccién.” The rare 
value of Fray Luis is in “la pureza, soltura, garbo, y flexibilidad con que 
maneja la lengua castellana,” in jeweled phrases, poetic fire, energy, vi- 
vacity, color, and a certain antique majesty clothed in simple words. Great 
therefore as is the poetic value of the translations, fidelity to the originals 
is frequently lacking. What most captivates the reader is the lyric power, 
the rich treasure of Castilian expression, beautiful imagery, and archaic 
savor, the purity, fluidity, elegance, and striking originality. “Fray Luis 
en sus versiones es ante todo poeta, y es también traductor, pero con 
frecuencia libre traductor.” 

The notes conform to this estimate and illustrate it word by word 
through thousands of examples. All variants are given, every allusion and 
obscurity discussed; all that a minute study can do is done. Neither his 
abounding enthusiasm for Fray Luis nor his constant respect for pre- 
vious critics blinds Father Llobera’s impartial judgment, and he seems 
to have left nothing unnoted that critics have observed; he quotes them 
copiously, adding, sometimes at great length, his own concurrence or dis- 
sent. When Antonio de Valbuena sneers at the Academy for overlooking 
cabriller which he thinks he finds in Leén, Father Llobera clearly shows 
it to be simply “un entuerto debido a la torpeza de un pobre amanuense” 
(for zabullir) and mildly adds: “Con cudnto tino y reflexién se debe 
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escribir para no desbarrar lastimosamente!” And it is thus writing that he 
himself walks securely. 

The spelling, punctuation, grammar, and syntax of the poet’s time are 
constantly kept in mind and illustrated with plentiful quotations from 
contemporaries; pronunciation is often discussed, and here is an extract 
from a long note that exemplifies Father Llobera’s conversational tone in 
addressing his readers; he is speaking of the Virgilian line translated: 
“canto como el Anfion ya cantaba.” He says: 

“Notese la acentuacién de Anfion, conforme a la latina... La pronun- 
ciacién de los nombres llanos se ha ido perdiendo y se va perdiendo cada 
dia mas por la ignorancia del latin y por faltarnos un diccionario orto- 
légico completo de nombres propios... Sobre todo va corrompiéndose 
cada vez mas la terminacién en ia de los nombres geograficos, propendi- 
éndose a la i acentuada: de Antidquia que decian nuestros antepasados, 
Etiépia, Umbria, ya todos decimos Antioquia, Etiopia, Umbria, y en vez 
de Rumania y Samaria muchos pronuncian indebidamente Rumania y 
Samaria, y al paso que vamos muy luego prevalecera esta contrahecha 
prosodia.” 

There is in Father Llobera’s notes much that the reader of the Latin 
original, without references to Fray Luis, would value: notes on myth- 
ology, arts, history, geography, customs, fauna, vocabulary, and syntax, 
and useful references from one Latin poet to similar passages in others. 
There is an index of names and one of first lines. 


Tiempos felices: Escenas de la época esponsalicia. Por ARMANDO Pa- 
Lacto VALpEs. Madrid, Libreria de Victoriano Suarez, 1933. 5 pesetas. 
289 pages. 


The 1890’s and next two decades of American letters were lighted 
and sweetened by the presence of Mr. Howells. The sparkle of his 
kindly judgments rendered from the Easy Chair delighted us month by 
month ; his pure diction, sure taste, and generous feeling made us admire 
and love him. Never a harsh word. If he had to decide against, let us 
say, the extravagances of Wild West literature, it was done with a gentle 
joke about the Texas cowboy wistfully smelling from afar his mother’s 
Boston doughnuts and wiping his eyes on the butt of his revolver. 

Among the most interesting novels of those years, besides his own, 
were Nathan Haskell Dole’s translations of Marta y Maria and La Her- 
mana San Sulpicio. Mr. Howells knew Spanish and doubtless read not 
only Mr. Dole’s graceful versions but the originals. He was rejoiced and 
refreshed by the new note in fiction as he had been by the very different 
new note of the Russians, and it was he who from the Easy Chair intro- 
duced us to the art of Sefior Palacio Valdés. As one looks back now, one 
sees interesting likenesses between the Spanish and the American novel- 
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ist in their treatment of the social scene. It is pleasant to recall the de- 
light of Mr. Howells in discovering in Spain an attitude so congenial 
with his own, and it is satisfying to look back and find how accurate was 
his estimate. 

Don Armando Palacio Valdés was eighty years old when I called on 
him last summer ; eighty years young you will say when you read his book, 
which was then in press, Tiempos Felices. In the preface, it is true, there 
is a note of sadness: 

“Quiza mis lectores se sorprenderan de que un hombre a quien le faltan 
solamente algunos meses para cumplir ochenta afios se entretenga en es- 
cribir novelitas y narrar al publico historietas de amor. No les faltara 
razon. Yo debiera ser mas serio, mas triste. Pero es precisamente porque 
estoy triste por lo que me place evocar escenas alegres.” 

The eight short stories in this volume are tales of youth and love, 
annotated by the insight of a wise old man who, like the Sefior cura in 
the poem, can say: “Para um viejo, una nifia siempre tiene el pecho de 
cristal.” The reader will conclude the tales with Campoamor’s epilogue: 
“Pues setior, ; bravo amor!” .The love stories, however, are but the medium 
in which once more we admire the art, and share the reflections and mem- 
ories, of this grand old man, for whom the wide world of his readers will 
wish the best of good cheer on his approaching eighty-first birthday. 


Coser y cantar. Apuntes para una figura de Mujer; hilvanados por el 
Bachiller Francisco p—E Osuna (Francisco Ropricuez Marfn), al- 
fayate a ratos perdidos. Sevilla, Tipografia de M. Carmona, 1933. 
5 pesetas. 93 pages. 


Another grand old man of Spanish letters, only two years younger 
than the dean of novelists, is Don Francisco Rodriguez Marin, who has 
already published 132 studies, of which the Quijote edition alone would 
entitle any man to a place at the front of the world’s scholarship. Besides, 
he has more than a dozen works in preparation! It is truly wonderful. 
The latest published of his books is a beguiling anthology—about a hun- 
dred seventy quotations from nearly seventy known authors besides those 
from La Musa Popular—of poetical tributes to Woman: Coser y Cantar. 
It begins with her hair, not shingled when the poets wrote, and after 
praising her slim waist it skilfully skips to her feet, with the aid of 
Géngora: 

Lo demas, letrado amigo, 
que yo os pudiera decir, 
por mi fe que me ha rogado 
que lo oculte el faldellin. 


This leap, says the anthologist, is the most accomplished in all history, 
“sin exceptuar el famosisimo de Alvarado.” A chapter follows on “El 
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Conjunto” and one on “La Sal y la Gracia,” charms that leave mere beauty 
begging ; for, as a popular quatrain goes: 


— Qué tienes tu, feilla, 
que asi me gustas? 
—Tengo canela y clavo, 

sal y sandunga. 


By way of contrast with this by-play is volume I, now in press, of El 
“Viaje del Parnaso” de Cervantes, a critical annotated edition of the same 
quality as that of the Quijote; that is, of insuperable quality. Verily, 
“age cannot wither” this great Cervantist’s variety nor diminish his power. 


La Italia Fascista. Por Georces Roux. Traduccién espafiola de J. B. 
V. C. Barcelona, Editorial Eugenio Subirana, 1933. 6 pesetas. 250 
pages. 


“Three things are certain,” said Salvador de Madariaga some weeks 
ago: “The monarchy will not return; Communism will not come; nor 
will Fascism.” Madariaga is right about Fascism. The Spaniard is very 
various within the Peninsula, but all his varieties are little peninsulas, 
too; and his individual self is—just that: a self, an individual par excel- 
lence. Now, Fascism does not tolerate individuality. Georges Roux’s La 
Italia Fascista is very clear on this point. In modern Rome, says M. Roux, 
the fasces mean much more than the power of the State. They symbolize 
all the powers of the nation. “Nation and State coalesce; one is not to 
be distinguished from the other. But that is not all, for the [Fascist] 
State is more than the sum of its people. It is an entity, and the only 
political entity. The man as a political individual disappears; the collec- 
tivity wipes him out. Under Fascism there is no talk of inalienable rights 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In Italy there 
are no citizens.” 

No citizens! Imagine a Spain like that! 


.. for my single self 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 


A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of the Argentine Re- 
public. By Atrrep Corster. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933, xi + 94 pages. 


The admirable series of bibliographies being published by the Har- 
vard Council on Hispano-American Studies under the inspiration and 
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direction of Professor Ford now includes Professor Coester’s A Tenta- 
tive Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of the Argentine Republic. For 
this and his Bibliography of Uruguayan Literature, which in 1931 began 
the series, we are most grateful to Professor Coester and the Council. 

To produce this bibliography more difficulties were encountered than 
at first appear. For one thing, the mass of Argentine literature is far 
greater than generally supposed; for another, this kind of Argentine 
bibliography has never before been attempted; that is, a selective bibliog- 
raphy of imaginative literature and allied matter such as criticism and 
the history of literature. Necessarily the present work has been tentative, 
but even so it contains ninety-four pages of entries, including separately 
listed anthologies, bibliographies, periodicals, pseudonyms, and an as- 
tonishingly long list of plays. We are deeply indebted to the Harvard 
Council for this series, now having seventeen titles, seven of them in prep- 
aration and ten already published. There is an excellent review of the 
first nine in the Romanic Review for July-September, 1933, by Professor 
Matulka, in an article worth reading for its own sake as well as for its 
thoroughly competent estimate of these bibliographies. 


S. L. M1ittarp RosENBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Hispania First Special Number, Stanford University, California, 1934. 
112 pages. $1.00. 


The “Special Number” of Hispania, which has just come from the 
press, is not only full of erudition—eso va de swyo; but it is also replete 
with good, interesting reading for anyone who has even a bowing ac- 
quaintance with things Hispanic. This volume of studies proves con- 
clusively that American scholarship does not have to be dull and pedantic 
in order to be acceptable. Furthermore there is nothing sectional about 
this collection of monographs: the nine institutions represented by con- 
tributors, listed in the same order as that followed in printing the cor- 
responding articles in the special number, are Ohio State, Iowa, North- 
western, Goucher, California, Cornell, Colorado, Stanford, and Puerto 
Rico. What could represent a better cross section of Hispanic studies in 
America? An equal diversity is revealed in the subjects treated: medieval 
literature and prosody; the Golden-Age semantics of the very alluring 
word “moscatel”; Lope’s graciosos poking fun at the sonnet; a genuine 
rogue novel that antedates the Lazarillo; renegade Christians living 
among the Moors; how a certain famous Spanish American took material 
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from Scott’s Talisman; romantic irony, or how the Spanish Romanticists 
made fun of themselves just as the Germans and French had done before 
them; a determination of the period during which Spanish poetry was 
most popular in England, together with liberal citations from distin- 
guished English poets; and, lastly, a famous historical novel dealing with 
the focal point of the transplanting of Spanish culture in the Americas. 

And if the prospective reader needs names to whet his interest, surely 
those of Fucilla, Anibal, and Esther Crooks are sufficient index of the 
caliber of the scholarship contained, without one’s proceeding to call the 
roll of the whole list of contributors to this number. 

The present writer has heard it said from time to time that the high- 
school teachers of Spanish are not interested in reading research articles. 
It is high time that those of our members who are teaching in the high 
schools gave the mentis to so false a notion. It cannot be true that any 
member of our association, whether he teaches in high school or college, 
has no interest whatever in the history of the civilization he professes. 
We have all sat in college seminars, most of us have done research for 
higher degrees, or contemplate seeking such a degree; in short, we all 
belong to the same crowd: our interests are identical. Furthermore, the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish, a pioneer in teaching the 
lesson of unity to the other language groups of this country, cannot afford 
at this time to withhold unanimous support from any of its own laudable 
undertakings. The moral: in the “Special Number” of Hispania one 
hundred and twelve pages full of information and sparkling with interest 
are available to you for the low price of one dollar. The present writer 
urges you to subscribe and to induce your colleagues to do the same. 


Negation in Don Quijote, by RanpotpH ArNotp Haynes. Private 
edition, Austin, Texas, 1933. 167 pages. 


In this work, originally submitted as a Doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Chicago, Mr. Haynes has undertaken to classify the va- 
rious uses of negation to be found in the Quijote, to indicate the author’s 
general practice, to call attention to rare or anomalous uses, and to make 
certain comparisons of Cervantes’ usage with that of contemporaries. 
The study was carried on under the direction of Professor G. T. Northup. 

In chapter i, Mr. Haynes studies indirect and approximate negation, 
which he finds effected by such devices as interrogation, comparison by 
“reductio ad absurdum,” oaths, conditions, ironical expressions, the use of 
such words as poco, malo, apenas, cuanto més, etc., and by litotes. Besides 
studying no as an absolute negative, he goes into the question of the 
pleonastic no, including its use in the so-called double negative. Another 
chapter is devoted to such absolute negatives as munca, jamds, en mi vida, 
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ninguno, nadie, etc. Chapter v deals with auxiliary negation, chapter vi 
with the uses of mi, and chapter vii with sino. 

Upon reflection it will be readily seen that a study of this sort, though 
based primarily on the Quijote, really provides a treatment of the Spanish 
negative in general. In fact, it is safe to say that in the present work we 
have available the first searchingly adequate treatment of what is after all 
an exceedingly complex syntactical theme. (Of course, the matter of 
negation in Old Spanish has been well treated by E. L. Llorens in his 
study La negacién en espafiol antiguo, Madrid, 1929.) The present re- 
viewer has no fault to find with the presentation or interpretation of the 
data set forth in the various chapters, although an additional chapter in 
which some sort of general summary were presented would be a possible 
desideratum, in spite of the fact that the table of contents is exceedingly 
detailed. One very minor stricture might be made concerning the constant 
reference to Francisco Rodriguez Marin as Marin; although Palacio 
Valdés, Tamayo y Baus, and others are correctly cited. In conclusion one 
may say that all students of Spanish syntax will henceforth need to 
include this study in their lists of available works of standard refer- 
ence. 


Spanish Religious Folktheater in the Spanish Southwest (First Cycle), 


by ArtHur L. Campa. University of New Mexico Bulletin, Language 
Series, Vol. V, No. 1, February, 1934. 67 pages. 


For a number of years Professor Campa has been engaged in a sys- 
tematic study of the folklore of the Spanish Southwest, addressing his 
attention in part to the autos or mystery plays as traditionally handed 
down from generation to generation among the Spanish-speaking inhabi- 
tants of New Mexico, Texas, and southern Colorado. In the present vol- 
ume he gives us some of the fruits of his studies. (Last year he published 
a very interesting account of the Spanish folksong in the Southwest in the 
same series as that of the present study.) He points out that there are 
definitely two cycles of religious plays, one dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment and the other with the life of Christ. Of the first cycle he states that 
only two plays are known: Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel. He 
focuses this present study mainly upon the first cycle, reproducing for us 
a New Mexican version of the Comedia de Adan y Eva and Cain y Abel, 
o el primer crimen. The first of these is divided into four acts and eleven 
scenes, and each scene is preceded by a song called a letra which an- 
nounces the theme of the following scene. Some of the characters of the 
play are very definitely abstractions, such as Apetito, Gran Poder, Pecado, 
and Misericoria[sic], thus indicating the persistence of the seventeenth- 
century tradition of the auto sacramental. The traditional scene of the 
temptation of Eve by the Devil, Eve’s effort to induce Adam to partake 
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of the apple, and the ejection from paradise of the erring couple are all 
duly set forth. At the conclusion an angel announces the birth of Christ 
as a compensation to man’s woes. 

In the case of the drama of Cain and Abel there is evident a rather 
modern trend toward melodrama and the characterization is in conse- 
quence much heightened in order to portray Cain as a brute and Abel as 
excessively angelic. Both plays are written in verse and contain the usual 
number of New Mexican dialectal traits. The quality of the versification 
has suffered, however, by virtue of the process of transmission from 
generation to generation. 

It is to be presumed that later Professor Campa will give us a study 
of the origins and the probable age of these compositions and of others 
in his private collection. Naturally the difficulties of an investigation of 
folklore sources are enormous and entail in the present case the finding 
of definite peninsular prototypes close enough textually to the colonial 
versions to permit a definite comparative study and analysis. Consid- 
erable research in the field of the folklore of the Southwest has already 
been carried on by other scholars, notably by Professor Aurelio M. Espi- 
nosa of Stanford. Nevertheless, there is a vast amount of study still to 
be done and it is appropriate indeed that the state university of the state 
in which so many of these traditions are still alive should be sponsoring 
the present investigations of Professor Campa, who is the director of its 
bureau of research in folklore. 


Auto del Castillo de Emaus and Auto de la Iglesia de Juan Timoneda, 
edited with Introduction, Notes, and Translation into English by 
Mitprep Epitn Jounson. University of Iowa Studies in the Spanish 
Language and Literature, lowa City, Iowa, 1933. 83 pages. 


This edition represents in abbreviated form a Doctoral dissertation 
submitted at the University of Iowa. The text of the two Valencian plays 
is reproduced from the rare edition of Timoneda’s Ternario sacramental, 
Valencia, 1575. In the introduction Doctor Johnson studies the sources, 
analogues, and versification of the autos. Each auto is provided with 
full explanatory notes dealing with linguistic and other difficulties arising 
in the text. Because of the fact that the autos are written in Valencian 
a translation into English is provided. This translation is linguistically 
accurate, apparently; but in the more colloquial passages the English 
rendition frequently seems stilted and excessively “literal.” 

In general it may be said that Miss Johnson has performed a useful 
service to Spanish scholarship in making available these two plays in a 
modern edition. 

E. B. Pace 


Unversity or CoLorapo 
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Spanish Science and Invention, by J. WarsHaw. Published by the New 
York Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
Monograph No. 3 of the Chapter Publications. 1934. 30 pages, 10 
cents. Order of Dr. Hymen Atpern, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
Mosholu Parkway and Paul Avenue, New York City. 


It is a common remark by college professors that Spaniards have done 
little in science. Such a remark shows ignorance of the history of science. 
It is therefore a fine thing that Professor Warshaw has brought together 
and published this exposition of the contribution of Spaniards in the field 
of science. It will be a good account to have on hand to confute a broad 
denial of the influence of Spain in scientific research. 


Historia de la Literatura Nacional Espafiola de la Edad de Oro, [por] 
Lupwic Pranpt. Traduccién directa del aleman por el Dr. Jorge 
Rubié Balaguer, profesor de la Universidad de Barcelona, Sucesores 
de Juan Gili, S.A., Cortes 581, Barcelona, Spain, 1933. 28 pesetas; 
cloth 32. 


This is the Spanish translation of Pfandl’s Geschichte der Spanischen 
Nationalliteratur in Ihrer Bliitezeit, which was reviewed by Professor 
Schevill in Hispanra, Volume XIV, page 330. The essential fact about 
the author’s treatment of his period is that he divides it into two epochs, 
the first from 1555 to 1600 which he designates as the late Renaissance 
and counter-Reformation, and the second from 1600 to 1700, which he 
terms the Century of Spanish Baroque. The thorough presentation of the 
facts of Spanish literature in this period as well as the original point of 
view made the book indispensable to earnest students of Spanish litera- 
ture. Now that it is accessible in a Spanish edition, it is practically 
inexcusable for any college major in Spanish not to have read it. 


Historia de Espafia, [por] Luis Bertranp. Traduccién del Francés por 
Luys Santa Marina, Sucesores de Juan Gili, S.A., Cortes 581, Barce- 
lona, Spain, 1933. 417 pages. 10 pesetas; in cloth, 12. 


The author announces in his preface that he is writing for Frenchmen 
whose ideas of Spanish history are falsified by French prejudices and 
who see the conquest of America only through the eyes of Victor Hugo 
in his Legendes des Siécles. Bertrand asserts that the four great periods 
of Spanish history are: the reconquest, the discovery of America, the 
absolutist monarchy with its opposition to the Reformation, and the effort 
to remain a great European power. Details and facts are arranged to 
bring out the author’s views regarding these four main topics. The book 
is a good one to read for those who are seeking ammunition against la 
leyenda negra. 
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Church and State in Latin America, A History of Politico-Ecclesias- 
tical Relations, by J. Luoyp Mecuam, Ph.D., Professor of Govern- 
ment, The University of Texas, Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1934. x+550 pages, $4.50. 


Students of Latin-American history and literature are constantly per- 
plexed by questions relating to the influence of the Church. Professor 
Mecham has therefore performed an immense service by writing this 
carefully documented book. The close affiliation of the civil and religious 
authorities in the Spanish colonies is known by the term real patronato de 
las Indias. After independence the republics were disturbed by problems 
arising from the patronato and in some of them there still exist bitter 
and unsettled questions. 

While in Spain the royal right to nominate clerics had been limited, 


_in America the king exercised complete control of privileges connected 


with religious establishments. These rights were claimed by Ferdinand 
the Catholic and confirmed to him by three papal bulls of which the most 
important is the bull of Julius II, July 28, 1508. As the king could not 
exercise his rights personally in America, it was customary to delegate 
the patronal power to viceroys and other authorities. Some of his powers 
were intrusted to the Council of the Indies. This body, for example, held 
supervision of the houses of religious orders. Viceroys had absolute 
power over ecclesiastics in the colonies. The institution of the Inquisition 
was set up by the crown to assist in political control. It became one of 
the most dreaded of governmental institutions. When independence came 
and the rights of civil government were assumed by the peoples of the 
several colonies, the clergy asserted that the right of patronage reverted 
to the pope. The clerical lawyers asserted that the patronato de las Indias 
was inherent in sovereignty and could not be inherited by the republics. 
The republican lawyers maintained the contrary. The history of the 
various republics during the nineteenth century depended quite largely 
on the divergent views of the parties in control. In some countries the 
Church has recognized the supremacy of the state. Clerics have ceased to 
mix in politics. In Mexico, on the other hand, the turmoil of recent years 
has its origin in the fact that the clerics have not given up the struggle. 

Professor Mecham deserves thanks for his clear and simple discussion. 


Bibliépolis, por RAFAEL ALBERTO ARRIETA. Viau y Zona, Buenos Aires, 
1933. 130 pages. 


The history of the Romantic movement in England and in France has 
been a topic of considerable interest in Argentina in recent years. Biblié- 
polis contains a series of brief essays on literary topics connected with 
Richardson, Rousseau, Walter Scott, and other Romantic writers. The 
author emphasizes the human side of these individuals by retelling in 
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picturesque journalistic style some of the well-known anecdotes about 
them and about persons in the Argentine who have shown an interest in 
their literature. 


Gloses: Le véritable Blasco-Ibfjiez, le véritable Gémez-Carrillo, par 
leur premier biographe. CAMILLE PITOLLET, Mercure Universel, 204, 
rue Solférino, Lille, and 3, Cité Bergére, Paris (9¢), Valentin Bresle, 
Editeur, 1933. 314 pages. 

M. Pitollet was persuaded by Blasco Ibafiez to translate into French 
Mare Nostrum. Blasco told him that his “immortality” was assured be- 
cause in the future, whenever anybody talked about Blasco Ibafiez, “it 
would be necessary to mention M. Pitollet and the struggles which they 
had maintained together.” This took place after Blasco’s tour of the 
United States and his return to Europe with thousands of dollars from 
the sale of his books here. M. Pitollet gives a very intimate picture of 
Blasco by quoting extensively from the correspondence which passed 
between the two men. Their personal relations continued to the day of 
the novelist’s death. To anybody who is interested in the picturesque side 
of the human being known as Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, this book is of 
absorbing interest and more readable than most. novels. Moreover, to 
anybody who met the man during his sojourn in the United States, the 
reading will recall many of his characteristic idiosyncrasies. 


The Modernist Trend in Spanish-American Poetry. A Collection of 
Representative Poems of the Modernist Movement and the Reac- 
tion. Translated into English verse with a commentary by G. DuNbas 
Craic. University of California Press, Berkeley, California, 1934. 
xii+347 pages. $4.00. 

The poems selected for this volume are reasonably representative of 
the poetic movement in Spanish-America to which the name modernista is 
applied. The student who reads them in the original would, however, be 
frequently misled by the translations, while the individual unable to read 
Spanish and relying wholly upon their rendering in the hodge-podge of 
paraphrase, doggerel, and prose would acquire a very poor opinion of 
the beauty of the Spanish verses. The author’s defense of his poverty 
of expression is thus stated in the Preface: “In making the translations 
I have tried to steer a middle course between the literal prose translation 
and the poetical paraphrase.” 

The commentary or notes on the different authors, though brief, are 
excellent. In them is plainly apparent the assistance of Professor Arturo 
Torres Rioseco, who is duly thanked in the Preface. 

An example of the lack of poetic feeling in the translator is the 


rendering of luciérnaga by glow-worm in the line from Silva’s “Noc- 
turno” : 
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una noche 
en que ardian en la sombra nupcial y himeda las luciérnagas fantasticas 


A night 
In whose nuptial and humid shade burned the fantastic glow-worms. 


The luciérnaga is not a worm; it is a fly. “Fantastic fireflies” might well 
flit about like dreams on a nuptial night. Worms are scarcely productive 
of the “music of wings” to which Silva had referred in his previous line. 
Nor would anyone familiar with the use of “glow-worm” by the English 
churchyard poets who loved to dwell on human nothingness and the putre- 
faction of flesh have made use of the term. 

Lack of understanding seems to have suggested the translation of the 
first line of Dario’s A Roosevelt: 


Es con voz de la Biblia o verso de Walt Whitman, 
With a Hebrew prophet’s voice or a verse from Walt Whitman. 


Certainly “a Hebrew prophet’s voice” does not suggest Protestantism, 
which Dario had in mind, so well as the simple and accurate “word from 
the Bible.” 

Some of the paraphrases might be tolerated if the versification of the 
English were even passable. Take for example the first stanza of Dario’s 
Blasén, written in a rhythm so smooth and caressing that it suggests the 
smoothness of the swan’s plumage, soft to touch. 


El olimpico cisne de nieve 

con el Agata rosa del pico 

lustra el ala eucaristica y breve 

que abre al sol como un casto abanico. 


For Dario’s three-beat line with its anapaestic rhythm the translator has 
substituted the four-beat line with iambic rhythm. 


Olympian-proud and white as snow, 
With rosy agate beak, the swan 

Makes his short stainless wings to glow 
That open sunward a chaste fan. 


To accent unimportant words such as the reviewer has underscored turns 
English verses into the veriest doggerel. 

Does swan rhyme with fan? Not in my dialect. Nor do vase with ways, 
seen with Lohengrin, examples taken from the same poem. Similar faulty 
rhymes can be found passim. 


ALFRED COESTER 
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